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All our readers know that the “Outlook 
for the Blind” never been self-support- 
ing proposition and the time has come when 
impossible continue the magazine the 
present rate one dollar year. The Ad- 
visory Board the magazine has gone into 
the matter and decided that increase from 
$1.00 $1.50 reasonable and now notify 
our friends that future renewals will have 
made the advanced rate. trust that 
none our subscribers will discontinue their 
subscriptions because this, indeed hope 
they will everything their power help 
find additional annual subscribers and donors. 
Our need very great this time. Too many 
assume that the continued appearance the 
magazine means that some one some where 
subsidizing the publication. Such not the 
case. are desperate need funds to- 
day. not fair the Editor make him 
carry the financial load alone. every reader 
will make his her business raise $5.00 
for the publication fund, that will long 
way toward solving the problem. The Editor 
has raise over $1500 year for the con- 
tinuance the magazine. Will not YOU re- 
lieve some his anxiety and lighten this bur- 
den being one two hundred, each 
whom raise least $5.00? If, the 
end thirteen years’ service, the Outlook for 
the Blind cannot receive more financial as- 
sistance, looks has not been ful- 
filling its mission Are YOU 
making the Outlook for the Blind one the 
beneficiaries your annual philanthropic 


1920 Convention 


The twenty-fifth bi-annual convention the 
American Instructors the 
Blind held the Maryland School 
for the Blind from June 25th. 

The dates and place have been decided upon 
view the fact that the American Asso- 
ciation Instructors the Deaf are hold 


convention Philadelphia from June 28th 
July 3rd, and quite number the gentlemen 
who attend that gathering wish attend the 
meeting the American Association In- 
structors for the Blind.. 


Helen Keller 
Vaudeville 


Helen Keller and Mrs. Macy appeared 
vaudeville for the first time Keith’s largest 
New York thertre, the Palace, Monday 
March 

Probably many will ask the question which 
was put her one the newspaper re- 
porters, “Why have you gone into vaudeville?” 
Miss Keller’s reply was immediate and frank, 
“To make money. not seem hold 
“You are not spending foolishly, 
are you?” was asked. “No, others are,” she 
replied jokingly. 

Those who have followed Miss Keller’s ca- 
reer since childhood probably would say that 
her chief function life convince the 
world that physical handicaps are not bar 
success. Mrs. Macy and Miss Keller are 
able make the deliverance this message 
financial well educational success, 
surely there are none who will begrude them 
the opportunity. 

The New York World reports: “Miss Kel- 
ler receives high salary any one 
vaudeville. The attitude Albee and 
others the Keith vaudeville firm this 
point was that various times persons 
worth had received large sums enter vaude- 
ville the strength mere notoriety and 
that Miss Keller was entitled much, 
whether her appearance was success 
vaudeville entertainment not. was 
success, and everybody happy.” 

Workers for the blind who have seen the 
young ladies their vaudeville act report that 
great success. word, their perform- 
minutes, what they used give hour 
and half when they toured the country giv- 
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ing their lectures before various non-theatri 
cal audiences. gratifying know that 
they are spared the fearful strain 
which they were subjected when giving their 
the past. Traveling from point 
point, day and night, fill the daily engage- 
ments was task which few would care 
undertake. Under the present arrangement, 
they have least week each the Keith 
Theatres; matter fact, their first en- 
gagement was successful they were asked 
stay second week. 


The following excerpts from the New York 
World and Tribune give account the first 
appearance Mrs. Macy and Miss Keller. 
wish the ladies the greatest possible success 
this effort spread the gospel optimism 
and victory over handicap: 


For exemplification the power the human 
mind over material obstacles the incidents cited and 
theories expressed Sir Oliver and other 
scientists and psychics seem mere piquant farce 
compared with the demonstration Miss Helen Kel- 
ler the Palace Theatre. 

Many these lectures have audiences that 
lecture to hear their own theories encouraged. That 
makes easy for the lecturer. 

Probably every one the audience had heard some 
time other Helen Keller, blind, and dumb 
from the age of nineteen months, who after battling 
with the impossible for learned speak. 
But was only dim, far off story, read maga- 
zines years ago. When Helen Keller 
was eight, the fact that she was learning read and 
study through the sense touch was much written 
about. Certainly one had the faintest idea 
what a blind, deaf woman, who had been taught to 
speak with much mechanical difficulty, almost, 
would be experienced in producing speech from a 
statue, would doing vaudeville, where the 
swiftest, trickiest sort with 
provided for audiences whose critical 
anticipation of entertainment is set to a hair trigger. 

The curtain went up, the stage set 
room. After preliminary announcement 
tather handsome woman appeared the opening 
the rear of the stage. She brushed against a piano 
and advanced the footlights, where another woman 
had been awaiting her. 

The huge audience realized with trace uneasi- 
ness that this woman was blind, although she has 
large, bright blue eyes which have the deceptive ap- 
pearance being strong and clear. 
was Helen Keller, vigorous, healthy looking woman. 
Her companion, Mrs. Anne Sullivan Macy, who has 
been her friend and teacher since Miss 
childhood, explained the difficulty her 
speak and the patience, cleverness and will power 
and faith displayed Miss Keller, which really 
seems almost superhuman. 

Unable to hear the voices of others, Miss Keller 
learned talk feeling the throats and lips 
others, and after years of effort mastered by this 
mechanical toil what others have divine gift, 

uch intensity interest has rarely been seen 
the theatre shown those audiences the 
vaudeville theatre. The difficulties conquered 
the intense human striving this woman seem 
strike the audiences great wave sympathy. 
For few moments they were perplexed her 
strange, carefully articulated manner of speaking, 
but this, top, only added the realization Miss 
triumph. Then the beholders saw that be- 
fore them was a woman who seemed supremely happy, 
and that added the wonder. Before she had been 
the stage two minutes Helen Keller had con- 
quered again, and the Monday afternoon audience 


the Palace, one the most critical and cynical 
the world, was hers. 


show that the questions are not prearranged be- 
tween Miss Keller and Mrs. Macy, the 
audience are permitted ask questions: Mrs. Macy 
repeats them, and Helen answers. 


Miss Keller’s age?” some inquisitive per- 
son asked. 


“There age the vaudeville stage,” was 
the instantaneous 


“Does Miss Keller think marriage?” 
she replied flash. you proposing 


When asked she could any way distinguish 
colors Miss Keller replied: once while 
feel 

talking tire you, Miss Keller?” 

And here she showed that she not much 
other women this respect when she re- 
plied: 

“Did you ever hear woman who tired 

Miss Keller’s talk course slow and difficult, 
but does not seem tire her talk. Indeed she 
gives the impression vitality. She recently 
had been appearing the lecture platform, but the 
theatre vastly different and seemed provide her 
with much mental stimulation. 
Miss Keller displayed pretty wit and reply 
questions asked the audience “came back” 
several times with quickness and good humor that 
the keenest experienced monologists might well 
have envied. The girl, who though deaf and 
took the regular course Radcliffe College, start- 
ing the age 19, was smart enough get. the 
idea vaudeville before she started it. 


Fifth Report the National 
Committee for the 
Prevention Blindness 


The Fifth Annual Report the National 
Committee for the Prevention Blindness, 
Inc., has appeared and, usual, full in- 
terest all concerned this great humanitar- 
ian work. Besides the usual reports the ac- 
tivities the year 1919, the report contains 
brief resume the work the National 
Commitee for Prevention Blindness 
since its organization, five years ago. The 
fifth year signalized the issuance per- 
haps the most useful the committee’s publi- 
cations—No. 18, Manual for Conservation 
Vision Classes, Winifred Hathaway, sec- 
retary. 


are informed that the eighteen pub- 
lications issued, nearly all which are for 
popular distribution, nearly million have 
been distributed. They have gone every 
state the union, all the dependencies 
the United States, and many coun- 
tries. Canada, China and Mexico are among 
the countries that, with the consent the com- 
mittee, have appropriated bodily certain publi- 
cations, translating them, when necessary, into 
the native language. 

the success the movement the 
way support, financial and otherwise, the 
concluding words the annual report the 
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Managing Director may serve sufficient 


Five years have now passed since this National 
Committee for the Prevention Blindness was or- 
lance see what may have been achieved. There 
i been progress. Beginning with 65 charter mem- 
bers, at the end of five years there are enrolled 2,280 
members and donors. They are workers many 
fields service mankind, philanthropists and hu- 
manitarians, physicians and nurses, teachers, health 
officials, of colleges amd universities, 
superintendents of schools for the blind, and many 
workers for the blind—a goodly number themselves 
sightless, men and women of wealth and others 
whose centributions this work came from meager 
urse, ministers and bishops, inventors 
ists—distinguished Americans in many walks of life 
are supporters this work. They represent na- 
tional interest in it, for they belong to no section— 
every state has provided both members and donors. 

Publications this committee have appeared the 
number 18. These vary from the four-page leaflet 
books 100 150 pages, and they carry 
form for popular use the message of this orzanization. 
Besides these there have been prepared exhibits 
both the usual form and the poster form. Articles 
magazines and newspapers have appeared fre- 
quently. 

One the functions this committee initiat- 
ing and supporting for passage laws 
for conservation of vision. In the five years since 
1915, such laws have been enacted, or existing laws 
have been improved amendments, states. 

Reduction the number persons becoming blind 
from preventable causes evidenced statistics 
whenever available. the one case ophthalmia 
neonatorum we have seen a marked reduction since 
this movement began. 

Financial success has also attended our effort 
establish this Committee basis. 
the the Russell Sage Foundation and 
the Rockefeller Foundation supplied the sinews 
our warfare. began once secure members 
and donors, and as the resources increased the scope 
the work was enlarged. Our first nine 
required expenditure $12,000; the second year, 
$17,000; the third period, which included fifteen 
months because change fiscal year, over $22,- 
000; the fourth year, $17,500, and this fifth year 
have expended $22,000. 

fitting that public expression apprecia- 
tion made this time the Trustees the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, through whose generosity the 
establishment this Committee was 
ble. For our first year a grant of $10,000 was made, 
followed each succeeding year grant $5000; 
addition the pleasant offices the Russell Sage 
Foundation Building have been furnished 
And the Rockefeller Foundation are 
indebted also for the opportunity get our feet 
through its contribution, made May 27, 1914, the 
American Association for the Conservation Vision 
or its successor, of $5000 a year for five years on 
condition other pledges the amount least 
$10,000 each year. There have been times these 
five years when the financial affairs the Committee 
looked far from promising, but have been able 
meet the requirements the grant. 

our needs have our support has been in- 
creased. look with confidence the future rely- 
ing upon the generosity our present friends, and 
the prospect that many more will added the 
number those who would prevent 


ness, 
Brighter Day Dawneth 
Those who have championed the idea 
the blind working factories, side side 
with those who see, must rejoice read the 
reports that are found almost all 
the recent issues this magazine, telling 
blind men and women who are working the 
factories for the seeing different parts 


the country. this number print the 
account the excellent work which being 
done Chicago. The New Jersey Commis- 
sion also presents interesting report. The 
Cleveland Society the last issue announced 


that blind people were working dif- 


ferent factories their city. 
During the past month the editor has had 


the opportunity visiting the 
Wheeler Plant Ampere, J., and de- 
lighted find the work the blind progress- 
ing favorably which Dr. Wheeler started 
his factory May, 1917. the present time 
there are thirty-two blind and partially blind 
men and women employed the plant amd 
room for more. 

When Dr. Wheeler started his experiment, 
was only natural that ‘some blind people 
came the factory, who, because age, and 
other defects, would not have made good 
any workshop for the blind. fact, they 
would not have succeeded anywhere the in- 
dustrial field. Today, not single motor 
leaves the Crocker-Wheeler plant that has not 
had some part pass through the hands 
blind operative. 

The following figures, which have been sent 
Mrs. Gifford, superintendent the 
department for the blind Dr. Wheeler’s 
organization, are convincing and worthy 


study. Average 
Employes Earned Months Absent Week 
$ 409.40 6 19 $ 18.60 
1 girl - 274.64 6 59 18.31 
1 man 404.55 6 18 17.60 
1 man . 400.10 6 11 17.40 
1 man . 854.85 6 14 16.18 
1 girl . 405.00 6 m 15.00 
1 man 275.04 6 16 14.50 
1 man . 831.03 6 12 14.40 
1 girl . 834.99 6 21 14.13 
1 man . 286.68 6 14 12.47 
1 man . 272.42 6 19 12.38 
2 girls .. - 172.00 3 7 12.00 
1 girl - 163.96 3 1 11.84 
1 man - 2128.17 5 7 10.60 
1 girl - 288.28 6 10 10.36 
2 men . - 158.16 4 10 10,22 
1 man ... - 193.57 6 9 8.41 
1 apprentice........ 59.50 1 2 11.00 


(+) Months August, 1919 January, 1920. 
weather—and own desire and lack 


Some critics have suggested that Dr. Wheel- 
er’s efforts are for advertising purposes. Let 
have some more advertising the same 
kind! Others claim that great many blind 
people have not been successful his fac- 
tory. those ask, “How many blind 
people have been admitted workshops for 
the blind and have not remained with them?” 

Few hear the failures most 
the shops which have been established solely 
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the interest the blind. Some complain 
that there was shortage work the 
Crocker-Wheeler plant during the summer 
1919, but they seem forget that many manu- 
facturing plants experienced period de- 
pression after the war. 

Dr. Wheeler claim that has 
found cure for all the ills the blind. All 
for the able bodied blind person who willing 
and anxious work his plant under the 
same conditions which exist for his employees 
who see. 

Examine the record any workshop for the 
blind during the first three years its ex- 
istance and, making due allowance for the dif- 
ference wages then and now, doubt 
any more encouraging progress can shown 
than found today the department 
for the blind the Crocker-Wheeler factory. 


Practical Investigation 

During the summer 1919, the Red Cross 
Institute for the Blind arranged have Mr. 
and Irwin make tour through the 
states which financial assistance, so-called 
“pensions,” being given the They 
visited addition Ohio, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Illinois, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Kansas and New York City. 

About six years ago, Mr. Irwin was invited 
the County Commissioners Cuyahoga 
county (in which Cleveland situated), 
serve with them advisory capacity 
the investigation all applications for pen- 
sions that locality. This gave Mr. Irwin 
about eighteen months first-hand experience 
dealing with this difficult problem, and for 
long time has been studying very care- 
fully. Last summer’s work brought him 
personal contact with the workings almost 
all the “pension laws” for the blind this 
country, result which has worked 
out model pension bill which was drawn 
such way obviate most the weak- 
nesses, and incorporate the strong points 
existing blind relief legislation. 

The report which Mr. Irwin preparing 
for the Red Cross Institute for the Blind not 
yet ready for publication, but the New York 
Commission for the Blind has been making 
study “the pension question” and asked Mr. 
Irwin present testimony upon this subject 
previous the publication his report. Work- 


ers for the blind have expressed much in- 
terest Mr. Irwin’s investigation that the 
attention our readers called that 
those who are concerned with the pension 
problem may know that Mr. Irwin has this 
valuable report course preparation, and 
already prepared furnish copy the 
model bill which has drafted result 
his extensive study. 


New York State School Transferred 
Jurisdiction State Board 
Charities to the Board of Education 


For many years workers for the blind have 
deplored the classification schools for the 
blind “charitable,” rather than educational. 
well known that even the titles many 
the European institutions suggest work 
eleemosynary nature. the early days, 
many the institutions were asylums the 
strict sense the word. Little little, how- 
ever, these institutions opened workshops and, 
later, educational departments. Some the 
managers the European institutions have 
felt the term “asylum” great misnomer 
that they have changed the titles their insti- 
tutions. the United States, the same idea 
which was fostered the proponents the 
European institutions actuated the legislators 
appropriate funds for the establishment 
institutions for the blind and many them 
have been placed under the jurisdiction the 
departments handling funds which are used 
for charitable purposes. 


Workers for the blind will delighted 
learn that the managers the New York 
State School for the Blind have succeeded 
having their school transferred the exclusive 
jurisdiction the educational department. 


The following quotation, from letter 
Superintendent Hamilton, effectively explains 
the transfer: 


“Our managers worked for the passage 
this bill for several years. They feel that our 
school always has been strictly educa- 
sense charity organization. Any money that 
the state may advance through the 
clothing and transportation, etc., every 
case charged back the county which the 
benefiting pupil has residence. Our relations 
with the State Board Charities have always 
been pleasant and their treatment has 
ever been courteous, but the managers felt that 
propriety demanded that classed where 
are functioning. 


“It needless say that the alumni the 
school, almost individual, favored the 
change. They dislike having said them 


that they had been educated charitable in- 
stitution when, reality, that institution 
more charitable than the public school system 
the normal school which their brothers 
and sisters were educated. 


RENEWED INTEREST THE BLIND 


Review Best’s 


“The Blind) 


Mr. Uhler entered work for the blind over year ago, being called into 
the field the time the Evergreen Staff was being organized. head 
the Academic Department, the Red Cross Institute for the Blind, his 
chief work being concerned with the Business English Courses. Mr. 
Uhler received his degree Bachelor Arts from The Johns Hopkins 
University. For some time was head the Department English, 
Ogden College, Kentucky, and later became instructor English com- 


position and Public Speaking The Johns Hopkins University. 


Mr. Uhler 


has also had considerable experience the newspaper world. studied 
for the degree Doctor Philosophy Princeton University and 
Johns Hopkins, postponing both account the war and entrance into 


work for the blind. 


Just as, the year 1260, the return 
blinded Crusaders France created such 
terest that the most important institution for 
the blind until then brought into existence, was 
esablished, today the return the Amer- 
ican Crusaders, our blinded soldiers, has given 
the cause the blind renewed impetus. 

one doubts that the last decade 
marked the beginning new era the wel- 
fare the blind. Observe all sides the 
signs redoubled effort. Examples are the 
placement the blind into general industrial 
occupations Cleveland, Detroit and Chi- 
cago; the Crocker-Wheeler Company, and 
“The Double Duty Finger Guild”; surveys like 
that the Committee Ophthalmology 
the Council National Defense; five-fold 
increase the appropriation Congress for 
printing for the blind; the final adoption and 
acceptance revised Braille the national 
type. 

The present great interest the blind was 
bound occur sooner later. has un- 
doubtedly received impetus, however, from the 
the blinded American soldier, con- 
nection with whom the Red Cross Institute for 
the Blind and The Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education are expected healthy 
stimulus the field education the blind. 
The blinded soldier, surrounded with 
the romance war, has won the attention 
hundreds otherwise disinterested persons 
and directed upon the civilian blind. 
has likewise drawn many new workers into 
the field education the blind. Never be- 
fore, apparently, has general interest the 
blind been keen and plans for their educa- 


tion and welfare fraught with golden possi- 
bilities. 

such time, there appears, guide, 
source valuable information, and further 
stimulus the work, Doctor Best’s recent pub- 
lication, “The Blind; Their Condition and the 
Work Being Done for Them the United 
States.” Its value lies not only that 
timely, but also that sane, conservative, 
and unprejudiced, offering itself chief high 
priest the several Moses who are leading 
the people Isreal into the land promise. 

was talking about the book with old 
worker for the blind and asked him his opin- 
ion. “We know pretty nearly everything 
general way,” answered, “but the book 
fine for reference. gives exact details and 
some interesting statistics.” 

reference book for the old workers, 
Best’s contribution cannot surpassed. 
source information for those just entering 
the field, has perhaps still greater value. Its 
greatest value lies the fact that adds the 
recently re-aroused interest the blind. With- 
out doubt, the book the greatest piece 
literature existing the subject the blind. 
scholar remarkable ability, Mr. Best, 
now Professor Sociology the University 
Kentucky, will always stand irre- 
futable authority many details this inter- 
esting field. 

His interest the blind began when 
started his thesis for the Doctor’s degree 
Columbia University. His subject was first 
“Benefactions for the Deaf, the Blind,” and 
various other classes. After collecting much 
material, discovered that the deaf them- 
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selves afforded large study that for the 
time being was obliged omit the blind 


and the other classes. And the result was the 
publication the deaf. 

This study required little time for completion 
because Mr. Best had taught -several state 
schools for the deaf well Gallaudet 
College Washington. The blind, however, 
whom turned when his attention was free, 
required many years careful, tedious study. 
first, says, thought year two 
would quite enough. But time went 
and investigations assumed wider and 
wider range, found that could not com- 
plete the work the time had laid out. also 
found that further investigation was required. 
The months began pass, and then the years. 
Towards the close had drop everything 
else bring task completion. This 
turned out 1919, just eleven years 
after had first begun.” 

One detail this great work deserving 
special mention the comprehensiveness the 
bibliographies the end many chapters. 
These bibliographies alone would attract the 
gratitude the great number workers 
among the blind. Three very interesting lists 
reference books—interesting that they 
offer material important subjects upon 
which the usual worker spends little time 
attention—are those dealing with the early edu- 
cation the blind, development systems 
print, and the blind fiction. 

this last list, Mr. Best mentions such 
works “King Lear”; the “Last Days 
Pompeii,” “Jane “The Light That 
Failed,” “Cricket the Hearth,” “Red Gaunt- 
let,” “Westward Ho,” and “Treasure Island.” 
also refers “Proceedings American 
Association Instructors the Blind,” 1908, 
page “Outlook for the Blind,’ Volume 
1912, page 68, and the Perkins Institution Spe- 
cial Library, 1907, page 73; supplement, 1916, 
page 40. 

Other interesting bibliographies deal with 
such subjects causes blindness, indemni- 
ties through insurance policies employees’ 
benefits, well such subjects treat spe- 
cifically the education the blind. 

These bibliographies are accord with the 
general comprehensiveness 
which characterize the whole work. Parts 
and dealing with the legal treatment the 
blind, their economic condition, and the possi- 
bility and prevention blindness, are largely 


statistical, much material being based upon 
the 1910 census reports. However, this was 
but beginning the material that had 
examined, and from the mass informa- 
tion presented one would judge that the author 
left source untouched. 

Such really the case. examined all the 
printed matter regarding the blind, and 
extent also matter manuscript, that had ever 
appeared the United States and meas- 
ure what had appeared England. Every 
library private collection which had 
access searched. Reports institutions 
for the blind and other organizations for 
them, periodical matter, the statutes every 
state the union from the beginning down 
the present, all law reports that had any 
way reference the blind, all medical litera- 
ture, that had such reference, all technical lit- 
erature, and all general literature such kind, 
passed under his eye. 

little wonder that the bibliographies 
are complete and information detailed. 

The most important subject any study 
the blind the prevention blindness, and 
Mr. Best treats this subject thoroughly. Sixty- 
four per cent, nearly two-thirds, the 
blindness the United States, the author 
all know, blindness due disease acci- 
dent, most being due specific diseases 
the eye. Cataract seems the monster 
champion among diseases taking eye-sight 
their toll. Atrophy the optic nerve his 
first lieutenant, followed glaucoma, ophthal- 
mia neinatorium, babies’ sore eyes, tra- 
choma granulated lids, and .corneal ulcer. 
Among the general diseases which cause blind- 
ness, stand order, measles, meningitis, 
scarlet fever, smallpox, typhoid fever, and in- 
fluenza. for accidents among males, miners 
and quarry workers seem most ex- 
posed; among females, those domestic serv- 
ice. 

Most specialists diseases the eye de- 
clare that the effect heredity upon blind- 
ness not great. Doctor Clarence Loeb, (An- 
nals Ophthalmology, XVIII, 1909, pages 
489, 755,) who has made exten- 
sive investigations upon the subject Amer- 
ica and Europe, declares that blindness due 
heredity does not exceed ten per cent. How- 
ever, there are certain limited number 
families through which heredity appears al- 
ways work transmitting blindness. 
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Much work being done prevent such 
contagious diseases trachoma, ophthalmia 
neonatorum, conjunctivitis, and keratitis. Tra- 
choma, the cause between four and five per 
cent all blindness, spread chiefly the 
common towel wash basin. “In 1912, Con- 
gress made appropriation for partial in- 
vestigation this disease, the United States 
Public Health Service, and for the establish- 
ment certain local hospitals. There are 
seven hospitals, three Kentucky and one 
each Virginia, Tennessee, West Virginia 
and North Dakota, each costing annually about 
$7000.00. The total number persons treated 
them 1917 was 1437. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum, caused the dis- 

ease germ which may enter the eyes newly 
born infants, causes two per cent all blind- 
ness, although the census figure this case 
seems very low. Almost one-fourth the chil- 
dren the special schools for the blind lost 
their sight babyhood, because this dis- 
ease. Yet their misfortune could have been 
prevented Professor Carl Crede’s treatment, 
namely, the injection into the eyes the 
newly born infant very weak solution 
silver nitrate. Many states have laws govern- 
ing such use prophylactic birth. 
Conjunctivitis, sometimes called “pink eye,” 
may avoided the use clean towels, 
handkerchiefs and the like. And keratitis, be- 
ing most likely either tubercular venereal 
origin, must treated, for purposes pre- 
vention, through tubercular and venereal dis- 
eases, 

Blindness due accident may lessened, 
first, extensive educational campaigns. Fur- 
thermore, proper lighting facilities should 
observed. The eyes school children should 
periodically examined and treated. Gog- 
gles should worn all persons exposed 
wind dust. 

factories, shields should for 
all operations producing dust other irritat- 
ing particles, the case emery wheels, 
grindstones, and the like. carry off such 
particles, suitable exhaust systems must in- 
stalled. Goggles should worn for any 
dangerous operation, and colored glasses 
those who work before strong glare shiny 
surface. 

Such precautions have already secured re- 
sults. The United States Steel Corporation, 
making special effort protect the eye- 
sight its employees, has reduced the pro- 


portion eye accidents one-half. the 
American Steel Foundries, the proportion has 
been reduced eighty-five per cent. the 
Cormack Works Chicago, eye injuries have 
been reduced from fifty four month. The 
value goggles especially attested the 
number shattered lenses many factories. 

the present since the exit John 
Barleycorn, wood alcohol, dangerous and 
merciless impostor, has exacted toll, the full 
extent which present not know. 
addition the many deaths, thrust 
the attention the country big black head- 
lines, wood alcohol has caused blindness. 

The medical profession was the first give 
thought the matter prevention blind- 
ness, The New York Medical Society taking 
1887. Many other associations have 
since then given the subject vigorous attention. 

for the increase decrease blindness, 
Doctor Best’s concluding statement the 
subject sufficient, “We seem justified af- 
firming conviction that blindness has within 
measurable time shown the whole de- 
crease, although the disease cannot called 
very material one; and that the chances are 
that the future the decline will continue, 
perhaps accelerated rate.” 

Second importance and seriousness the 
subject prevention blindness that which 
deals with opportunity the blind have make 
living for themselves. The statement that, 
the blind over ten years age, only 6.6 
per cent are able make independent liv- 
ing. (See Best, Page 63), shows what serious- 
ness this question presents the blind and 
what economic burden the blind present 
society. connection with this statement, 
fairness the blind and the workers for 
the blind, must realize that many blind per- 
sons are invalided either age disease 
and consequently are absolutely 
work. 

for the cost blindness, the cest the 
blind man himself perhaps greatest. Many 
occupants are closed him, the 
need for guide, companion, reader, 
always seems evident, and long hours 
idleness result. There is, furthermore, upon 
the nervous system, the taxation the 
powers memorization and hearing, strain 
which often fail realize. 

The cost blindness the state, however, 
not ignored. The cost the mainte- 
nance 41,000 blind persons average 
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$250 year—which the mean maximum 
amount allowed under pension systems now 
operation—amounts $10,250,000. Add this 
the amount the direct outlay for the blind, 
the cost rises $16,250,000. There 
still further loss, economic loss, the re- 
moval from the wealth the country many 
its otherwise qualified producers, amounting 
approximately $14,475,000. The total cost, 
then, blindness this country, rises the 
enormous sum $30,725,000. 

The question now “What work 
open the blind enable them defray the 
What are they permitted for self 
support?” general, the limited number 
who are gainfully employed, per cent are 
engaged agriculture, forestry and animal 
husbandry, per cent manufacture, per 
cent trade, per cent professional serv- 
ice. The remainder are domestic service, 
transportation, mining, public service, and mis- 
cellaneous occupations. The number the 
blind trade and professional service far ex- 
ceeds that the general population, denoting 
evidently that the greatest opportunities for the 
blind have lain here. Most blind persons, how- 
ever—64 per cent those between twenty and 
sixty-four years age, exact—are not 
engaged any occupation whatsoever, the 
reason being course, that their blindness and 
sometimes age disease, has precluded their 
engaging any occupation. 

the male blind gainfully employed, four- 
fifths earn sum below $50.00 year, nearly 
two-thirds below $300, more than one-half be- 
low $200, and nearly one-third below $100. 
Slightly more receive over 
$500 and one-tenth over $800. Those en- 
gaged real estate and insurance appear 
making the most money; next, those who 
are teachers, followed retail merchants. 
these last, dealers music and musical instru- 
ments make the best showing, two-thirds earn- 
ing more than $1500 year. Only one-half 
those engaged farming are able sup- 
port themselves, and the same the case with 
blind servants and waiters. Two-fifths blind 
clergymen are self-supporting. 

for those pursuits which have been 
deemed peculiarly appropriate for the blind, 
such broom-making, piano tuning, and reed 
work, Mr. Best writes, less favorable show- 
ing the whole presented.” 

These facts indicate either that most blind 
persons can not support themselves, that 


society has not afforded the blind sufficient 
opportunities for self support. ask then, 
“What the country doing make possi- 
ble that the blind man may support himself?” 

Let look the opportunities. there 
anything resembling school where the blind 
can get the necessary specific training enable 
them compete with sighted persons? And 
what are the agencies for placing the trained 
blind man into position where may earn 
livelihood? 

Particularly interesting here paragraph 
from “Charities and the Commons,” XIII, 
1905, page 497: “Many the states have been 
generous their provision for the education 
the young blind. the close the 
school period their lives, however, the 
most critical juncture, when their whole future 
determined, this country intelligent 
interest seems suddenly cease. (The 
blind) have out-grown the school, and 
have place for them the active world. 
They have business training, many them 
have profession. Most them have 
trade. Some them have been ambitious stu- 
unfortunately most them are poor and with- 
out friends. They may willing and even 
anxious work, but get started and estab- 
lished almost impossible task.” con- 
nection with this statement, Mr. Best writes 
that per cent the graduates all over the 
country are unable support themselves. 

Also connection with the foregoing para- 
graph, Mr. Allen very justly answers: 
“The quotation from 1905 indicates also, 
those who know, that the unwillingness 
the public employing the blind always has 
existed and probably always will exist. This 
‘prejudice the seeing,’ being felt the 
blind, has acted mighty deterrent; per- 
haps the major difficulty anyhow. Workers 
for the blind are but partly accountable.” 

The person blinded adult found 
usually worse condition than that 
the graduate the school, unless his occupa- 
tion such that can continue it. Even 
then, however, usually needs special train- 
ing and careful readjustment. 

Aside from individual special opportunities 
possessed some few particularly fortunate 
blind men start satisfactory wage earn- 
ing career, the greatest opportunity lies the 
work-shop. With reference it, compare two 
statements. The first from “Charities and 
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the Commons,” XVII, 1906, page 410, that such 
establishment is, “from pecuniary point 
view unnecessary, and from social aspect un- 
desirable.” The second that Best: “Theo- 
retically, industrial establishments appear 
the solution the economic problems 
the blind. only when the practical applica- 
tion the principle undertaken, that serious 
difficulties are found present themselves.” 
Everyone agrees that the work-shop, like the 
boy who held his arm the dangerous hole 
the dyke. until help arrived, has performed 
admirable service. 

The quotations above are explained the 
light few facts. the first place, the 
number workers the shops this coun- 
try, the time Mr. Best received his statistics, 
was 1386, only per cent all the blind 
available for such employment. The per capita 
cost the shop $212.00 yearly, and cost 
the state $1.00 for every cents paid the 
workmen. The net “loss,” deficit, amounts 
$300,000.00 yearly. “Ordinarly weekly wages 
seldom exceed six seven dollars, and usual- 
not average more than four five 
(These numbers, however, have in- 
months. 

“The main essential,” Mr. Best writes, “is 
that there full adjustment existing con- 
ditions, which requires study the general 
practicability the industries employed, 
the capabilities the workers, the local 
situation, neighboring competition, the 
means marketing, and similar circum- 
stances. With regard competition with pub- 
lic private philanthropic agencies, the blind 
have right expect that due attention 
given their condition and needs, and that 
the labor others regulated accordingly. 
The not unreasonable demand may also 
advanced that the products public shops 
used fas possible public institutions, 
which will economy the state less 
than aid the blind.” 

The placing blind persons general oc- 
cupations has supplemented the work the 
special industrial plants. Agencies engaged 
this placement work are usually the same 
those controlling the work-shop, groups 
persons organized into associations, notable 
work this kind being done Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago and several other cities. Such 
placement, however, has been industrial na- 
ture, the applicant being settled factories. 


Mr. Best suggests, addition, that they may 
set up, with guidance and assistance, some 
commercial undertaking. 

The Massachusetts Commission its re- 
port 1915, states, “The commission 
strongly the opinion, after its nine years 
experience, that there considerable body 
blind men and women who can successfully 
compete world arranged for those with 
sight, they are given what might well 
called subsidy help equalize their chances 
competition. has been proved experi- 
ence, such men and women have the qualifica- 
tions enable them carry selling one 
form another, provided they are helped with 
guide sighted person assist the 
bookkeeping, other aids without which 
the blind person helpless.” Agricultural op- 
portunities, Mr. Best does not specifically men- 
tion, although they come under the general 
head commercial undertaking. Blind farm- 
ers, poultry and stock raisers have attained 
some noteworthy success, and have opened 
source profit well worth experimenting with 
possibility for many other blind persons. 

for massage, Mr. Best declares that 
has been recommended, and refers the Phila- 
delphia Medical Journal, 1898, page 426; 
American Medicine, VIII, 1904, page 232: 
Ophthalomology, 111, 1906, page 23; VI, 1910, 
page 191, and several other sources infor- 
mation, the latest being the Annals Amer- 
ican Academy Political and Social Science 
(LXXX), 1918, page 111. 

The most serious handicap which society 
has not relieved the blind lies the fact that 
there has been thoroughly organized insti- 
tution distinctly educational nature where 
adult blind people can trained, not only for 
industrial vocation, but for commercial, 
agricultural, and some professional vocations 
well. This matter has received the atten- 
tion some earnest educators and friends 
the blind themselves. 1871, the question 
was taken meeting the American 
Association Instructors the Blind, but 
even though fifty years have passed since that 


time, this one great deficiency the field 
education the blind still exists. 

Aside from these great important questions, 
the prevention blindness and the opportuni- 
ties the blind have for making living, few 
others, although lesser importance, should 
not neglected this paper. One these 
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the subject pensions compared with 
indemnities for the blind. 

The pension system such, began New 
York 1875, and spread into many states, 
affording each blind person about 
$150.00 year. Objections this system have 
been stated “Charities and the Commons” 
follows: (1) the system not accord with 
modern principles; (2) offers premium 
residence the city state; (3) the re- 
lief given not adequate, and begging still 
resorted too; (4) squalor and other untoward 
conditions are not eliminated; (5) money re- 
ceived lump sum not always wisely 

Mr. Best presents the strongest arguments 
against the giving pensions. pensions 
are afforded the blind, why should 
they not other incapacitated persons? 
And such, why not the infirm so- 
ciety generally? Where shall the line drawn, 
where shall stop once have started? 

Far preferable the pension the allow- 
ance indemnities for the loss sight; that 
is, “compensation may afforded direct 
consequence the deprivation the sense 
vision, and entirely connection with the 
event that gave rise it.” 

Indemnities may secured through suits 
law; that is, through suits against persons in- 
volved injuries causing loss sight; 
through insurance policies and through pub- 
lic measures, particularly such the Work- 
ingmen’s Compensation Laws. Such laws 
exist now forty-one states and afford the 
injured person usually one-half the aver- 
age wages “received for prescribed period 
prior the time the injury, with often 
minimum sum from three six dollars 
week, and maximum from eight eigh- 
teen dollars continue for stated period.” 

any case, the possibilities the indemnity 
system lie largely the future. Yet its gen- 
eral adoption will, for the present, draw the 
the attention the country the subject 
the prevention blindness, and educate the 
country methods prevention. 

Among other subjects this study the his- 
tory the education the blind forms 
interesting story for those who happen 
know little it. 

The most important name the early edu- 
cation the blind that Valentin Hauy, 
who lived Paris the latter part the 
eighteenth century. was first attracted 


the cause the blind when, fair, ob- 
served number them dressed grotesque 
fashion, pretending, with notes placed before 
them, play musical instruments order 
make volume discordant sounds and thus 
attract crowd the house their patron. 
Touched with pity, immediately investi- 
gated the condition the blind and the possi- 
bility for their education. 1784 dis- 
covered blind boy, Francois Lesueur, beg- 
ging the street, and this boy took for 
experimental purposes his first pupil. 

this way began the first school for the 
blind, known the “Institution National des 
Jeunes Aveugles.” 1806, invitation, 
went Saint Petersburg found school, 
and the way established one Berlin 
also. Schools for the blind then arose many 
other countries. 

interesting note that among the or- 
ganizers what said the first school 
this country, the Perkins Institution Bos- 
ton, incorporated 1829, was William 
Prescott, the historian, himself blind; also 
that owes its rise large measure the 
first school established the world, for 
was probably Doctor John Fisher’s visit 
Valentin Hauy’s school Paris that gave 
the inspiration causing agitation favor 
such school this country. 

Other schools were established until, the 
year 1915-1916, the total yearly amount ex- 
pended for the schools was over $2,000,000. 
this year there were 4660 pupils plants 
valued $10,884,281, $2,336 for each 
pupil. The cost for the support each pupil 
1915-1916 was $411, arising the pres- 
ent time much larger sum. The cost 
educating blind children the day schools av- 
erages about $200. “Thus,” Mr. Best 
observes, “it costs the state thirteen times 
much educate its blind children institu- 
tions, and seven times much day schools, 
does educate its seeing children 
their regular schools.” Mr. Best further states, 
however, “In this instruction the blind receive 
only their due, while the state there are ren- 
dered both financial returns and returns 
greater moment. 

for attendance the schools, the chil- 
dren between the ages five and nineteen, 
seems that startlingly large number not 
attend. For example, the number blind chil- 
dren not attending ranges from about per 
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per cent Tennessee, although few 
states the number low per cent. 
Mr. Best writes, “If the figures are trust- 
worthy, have array evidence that 
nothing less than shocking state affairs. 
seems that, with full allowance made for 
the small proportion mentally physically un- 
fit for schooling, only part the blind chil- 
dren the United States are taking advant- 
age the educational opportunities put before 
them.” 

for this statement, Mr. Allen 
“Of course, these figures include the partially 
blind and the ‘partially seeing,’ which latter 
are better off outside the schools for the 
blind; and fact that schools classes 
the ‘semi-sighted’ are not generally pro- 
vided anywhere the world.” 


These facts show the need for compulsory 
education laws, because the schools themselves 
are not held accountable. Such laws, 
specifically applicable the blind, exist 
more than one-half the states, nearly all 
having been placed the statute books since 
1900. They have been successful some slight 
measure, but yet are not fully enforced. 
Additional steps are necessary make their 
enforcement certain. 


Finally, interesting the origin the 
schools themselves, the origin the use 
raised print. The first recouded attempt was 
made 1517, Spain, but the first important 
and very significant attempt occurred 1676, 
when Padre Francesco Lana Terzi suggested 
system dots enclosed square other 
figures. This suggestion was soon forgotten, 
although the principle which lies beneath 
approached that the final solution. 


The first definite step was taken Valentine 
Hauy’s school. His pupil, Lesueur, accidently 
felt the outline the letter “o” which had 
been strongly impressed upon funeral no- 
tice, and Hauy began experimenting ence, 
producing later number books, chiefly 
raised Roman type. 


Followers principle were Doctor Fried- 
lander the Pennsylvania Institution, who 
suggested the use large Roman letters with 
slight curves, which became known “Phila- 
delphia Type,” and Doctor Howe, the Per- 
kins Institution, whose letters were angular 
lower case letters. This type became 
the “Boston line letter,” “American Type,” 


and was adopted most the schools the 
country. Yet all types invented this time 
were found most readers very difficult 

better type, that is, combination the 
plans the arbitrary selection characters 
and the use the Roman line letter was in- 
vented 1847 Doctor Moon, Brighton, 
England, himself blind. The Moon system 
immediately became popular and used 
large degree even today. Many believe that 
will always sought the blind. 

The final and best solution, however, still 
was found. Again Paris provided what 
was needed. Charles Barbier that city, be- 
tween 1819 and 1825 invented system cells 
containing two vertical rows six points each 
which, although too clumsy, led the final so- 
lution. The last step was taken 1829 
blind instructor the Paris school, Louis 
Braille, who cut the number dots from 
twelve six and adopted, instead phonetic 
arrangement, orthographic one. This sys- 
tem was put into its present form 1834. 
From has arisen the several systems 
raised dots now use, such New York 
Point, American Braille, and the Revised. 

brief, remarkable, enduring work 
that Mr. Best has done. stands monu- 
ment his ability, scholarship, and enthus- 
letter, parts which have al- 
ready taken the liberty quoting, writes: 
“Though the preparation the work con- 
sumed heavy amount time, and towards 
the last required all the strength and effort 
had, the labor was one rare delight. For 
would not have exchanged any sum 
money, not million dollars. felt that 
great privilege was given me. The task seemed 
such high and worthy one that took 
all should have regrets.” 

The book still greater monument, how- 
ever, the zeal and devotion hundreds 
workers for the blind, both the past and 
the present. Their interest has been keen, 
their steadfastness undiscouraged, and their 
achievements Furthermore, 
feature connected with the prosecution the 
work which was pleasant the extreme,” Mr. 
Best writes, “was the help and encourage- 
ment the workers for the blind the 
try, and number blind persans them- 
selves. Without this, the work could never 
have been done; for gratitude increases 
the course time.” Always unfailing the 
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prosecution their cause, workers for the 
blind will take every opportunity state their 
case, express their needs, and enlist the inter- 
est the world. 

With such spirit prevailing the work for 


the blind, their cause one hopefulness; 
must develop the grey end night de- 
velops into roseate Blind,” 
Harry Best; MacMillan, New York, 1919; 763 
pages. 


WHO’S WHO AMONG WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


HARRY BEST 


Harry Best, Ph.D., author “The Blind, 
Their Condition and the Work Being Done for 
Them the United States”; “The Deaf, Their 
Position Society and the Provision for Their 
Education the United States,” and several 
other publications, Kentuckian, born 
Millersburg. Like many Kentuckians, went 
the well known little college Danville. 
Kentucky, Centre College, and upon gradua- 
tion, wishing become teacher the deaf 
and dumb, began training Normal Fellow 
Gallaudet College, Washington, Later 
taught successively the state schools 
Nebraska, Washington and Alabama, and 
the New York Institution for the Instruction 
the Deaf and Dumb. Still later Mr. Best 
began settlement work the University Settle- 
ment New York City and conducted several 


clubs adults among the blind and also the 
deaf and dumb. 

the course his teaching, was also 
being taught. received the degree 
Master Arts from Gallaudet College, from 
George Washington University and from Co- 
lumbia University; also the Bachelor Laws 
degree from the New York Law School; and 
the degree Doctor Philosophy from Co- 
lumbia University. Dr. Best now Professor 
Sociology the University Kentucky. 


MCMANAWAY 


Howard Morgan McManaway was born 
North Carolina, but received his early train- 
ing the schools Missouri. not 
strange that, descended from family teach- 
ers, turned this profession even before 
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going college. After two years work 
rural schools, matriculated Richmond 
College, Virginia, taking undergraduate work. 
Alternating years college with years 
teaching, completed his academic education, 
taking his baccalaureate degree the Uni- 
versity Virginia, where also did post 
graduate work education. 


During his college career established 
reputation thorough student, and leader 
educational and sociological thought. 
was elected member the Raven 
the honor society the University Virginia, 
president the Washington Literary Society, 
president the Civic Club, and first Phelps- 
Stokes Fellow Economics and Sociology 
the University Virginia. 


Mr. McManaway’s six years teaching ex- 
perience rural and city schools, and his seven 
years instructing Virginia Summer Nor- 
mal Schools, together with lectureship 
education the summer sessions the Uni- 
versity Virginia, fitted him admirably for his 
work superintendent the schools Albe- 
marle county, Virginia, for which position 
left the university. 


During his incumbency six years, Mr. 
McManaway was instrumental securing 
medical inspection all school children the 
county the State Health Department; and 
organizing the social and economic survey 
Albemarle county, report which pro- 
cess publication the United States De- 
partment Agriculture. served the 
capacities chairman secretary the 
Albemarle Council Defense, the first 
war work campaign, the United War 
Work Campaign, and the Red Cross Christmas 
Roll Call. Mention his service vice- 
president the Virginia State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and member the legislative 
committee the superintendents’ conference, 
merely indicate the extent his activities. 
Within Albemarle county, standardization 
school organization and courses, and increase 
enrollment and school revenue give ample 
testimony his energy and excellence 
executive and administrator. 


April 1919, Mr. McManaway left 
this position, after his election superintend- 
ent the Virginia School for the Deaf and 


the Blind. Though not specialist the tech- 
nique the instruction the deaf and blind, 
Mr. McManaway educator the true 
sense the word. His thorough understand- 
ing educational problems, and his unusually 
sympathetic attitude toward the unusual child, 
form excellent basis for the successful ad- 
ministration his new duties. 


MISS MAY COLLINS 


Miss May Collins, secretary the Louis- 
iana Commission for the Blind, has been inter- 
ested the work for the blind for the past 
twelve years. Her first introduction into the 
work was the teaching the adult blind 
their homes, which she inaugurated co- 
operation with the help young lady with 
partial vision. This was the first step work 
this kind Louisiana. 

Miss Collins, the St. Mar- 
garets Daughters, made survey the blind 
the city New Orleans, which brought 
forth good deal information showing that 
there was serious need for organized work for 
the adult blind that part the country. 
The fact that Miss Collins had been medi- 
cal social worker the Charity Hospital 
Orleans for three years have given her 
admirable back ground for her present ef- 
forts. should noted that the Louisiana 
Commission for the Blind self-appointed 
organization, and was not created the state, 
similar commissions have been other 
states. 


STORY EVERGREEN PICTURES 


From the time the first soldiers arrived 
Evergreen photographic record their work 
has been made the Red Cross Institute for 
the Blind. Today, the history the Institu- 
growing demand for copies these pictures, 
set post cards, with account the 
activity shown each illustration, has been 
printed. These cards are now sale the 
Red Cross Institute for the Blind, and will 
sent any one desiring the same for cents 
Please send two-cent stamps for 
the pictures. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


CALIFORNIA 
MISS MABLE GILLIS, CORRESPONBENT 


The California State Library now has avail- 
able for blind borrowers embossed catalogues 
books for the blind the library, September 
1919. The list books and music Amer- 
ican and European Braille has been embossed 
American Braille; the list books and 
music Point. The catalogue 
books Moon type embossed Moon type 
has been ordered and will the library 
very soon. Copies these cataloques will 
loaned borrowers application. new 
and complete ink print catalogue books for 
the blind has also been published recently. 
free for distribution. 

Miss Kate Foley, home teacher the 
blind for the California State Library, with 
headquarters San Francisco has recently 
made trips several cities some distance 
from San Francisco connection with the 
work. She has addressed many clubs and 
other organizations these places well 
helped many new pupils with the reading, 


Napa, the Veterans Home Yontville, San 


Diego, San Jose and Stockton, with the coun- 
try districts surrounding each, have all been 
visited. 

The annual reports the State Library 
Home Teachers the Blind, Miss Kate 
Foley San Francisco, and Miss Catharine 
Morrison Los Angeles, have recently been 
printed. They form part October, 1919, 
News Notes which will sent anyone inter- 
ested. 


CALIFORNIA 
Tue Free THEOSOPHICAL LIBRARY FOR THE 
BLIND 

The Free Theosophical Library for the Blind 
will glad loan books Theosophy, 
printed American and Revised Braille, 
any who make application. Catalogue re- 
quest. Address, Free Library 
for the Blind, 1548 Hudson Ave., Hollywood, 
Los Angeles, 


CONNECTICUT 
INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENT 
CURADO, CORRESPONDENT 
little over year ago started evening 


classes Braille reading and writing, type- 
writing and sewing. These classes have filled 
want that was felt very keenly many 
our blind people, especially those who are not 
state pupils. make this understood those 
our readers who are not familiar with the 
system caring for the adult blind this 
state, would say that have two distinct 
groups this institution. One, group 
state pupils who are sent here learn the dif- 
ferent industries, Braille, typewriting and sew- 
ing whose expenses are paid the state. The 
other group composed former state pupils 
who have completed their course and for vari- 
ous reasons were not able start business 
for themselves find work elsewhere. the 
past, was optional with our state pupils 
take not they chose the lessons Braille, 
twpewriting and sewing that were provided for 
them. Many them who thought they would 
not bother with these subjects, found out when 
was too late the loss them was very 
great. Now after one our state pupils has 
completed his her course, they are entirely 
their own resources they stay here and 
consequence takes them all the working 
hours the day make their living and 
something over. 

this group the evening classes proves 
great boon and they showed their appreciation 
large and steady attendance which 
age made difference. our state pupils, 
these classes are now part their regular 
course, and find having all industrial 
teaching done the day time and academic 
teaching done evenings, not only uses 
larger number hours profitably, but also 
acts recreation. have these classes 
during the regular school term only, three eve- 
and Saturday afternoons from 1:30 
3:00 This leaves three evenings 
week for entertainments. inside and outside 
the home and far has proved very well 
balanced schedule. 


ILLINOIS 
THE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION FOR BLIND 
PEOPLE 
EDITH SWIFT, CORRESPONDENT 
The faetory department the Improvement 
Association for Blind People was opened 
June, 1919, and Capt. Earl Douglas recently 
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turned from France, was engaged factory in- 
structor. Through the co-operation and cour- 
tesy employers labor, the factory in- 
structor has been able secure for 
the blind various factories Chicago. The 
blind men are taught the factories the very 
work which they are employed. 
blindness considered thirty per cent handi- 
cap, the prospective employee given special 
training for his work from the point view 
time, motion and fatigue study. Confidence 
implanted the blind man the factory 
instructor teaches him and gradually his 
self reliance built up. The instructor keeps 
touch with the men through occasional 
visits, and when need additional instruc- 
tions develops able continue the train- 


Assembling telephones in a Chicago plant. Position 
found by the Improvement Association 
for Blind People 


ing that the blind employees may not 
limited any one kind work. Following 
this method Captain Douglas has been able 
drill blind men and women take their places 
the industrial army and hold factory posi- 
tions fair competition with sighted work- 
men. Industrial work will place between $12,- 
000 and $15,000 the hands the blind 
Chicago this year. 


The Improvement Association for Blind Peo- 
ple through this factory department has placed 
blind people the following 


Core room worker Chicago factory, placed the 
Improvement Association for Blind People 


sand papering, polishing, and wrapping furni- 
ture, assisting core makers foundries, as- 
sembling ringers telephones; filing opera- 
tions, tapping ball joints, tuning pianos, folding 
paper boxes, picking rubber waste from canvas 
tire patches, sorting copper from asbestos 
waste, assembling commutators for motors, 
filing regulating discs automatic telephone 
dies, assembling phonograph arms, packing 
electric curling irons and other small articles. 
Since June, 1919, men and women have been 
placed industrial positions and trained 
definite operations the following Chicago 
factories: Automatic Electric Company, Balk- 
will Patch Furniture Company, Barnhart 
Bros. Spindler, Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company, Cable Piano Company, Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Company, Harvard Electric 
Company, Moulding Company, Johnson 
‘Chair Company, Karpen Furniture Company, 
Lawrence Bro. Paper Box Company, 


r 
in 
: 


McCracken Box and Label Company, 
Victor Gasket Company, Western Foundry 
Company. 

The Improvement Association for Blind 
People conducts the Chicago Lighthouse 
3323 West Twenty-Second Street training 
school and work shop for the types blind 
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colors determined the sighted instruc- 
tor the weavers are able work independently, 
except for occasional supervision. 

Through the co-operation Peter Peel, 
the Lighthouse has offered course massage 
and eight finished operators were graduated 
1919. 


When the blind men have been trained at the Chicago Lighthouse, they are sent to the Garrett Go-Cart 
Factory, where they are employed upon the same wage basis as sighted workers 


people who seek become 
but for whom the kind factory operations 
listed above are not suitable. Reed work 
taught trade those blind people who 
have certain deftness touch, love the 
craft and willingness give several months 
learning the trade. The Lighthouse pays 
flat wage during the training period, and 
graduates, the end their instruction, are 
accepted the Garrett Go-Cart factory reg- 
ular employees. 

The product the Lighthouse work shop 
goes the Garrett factory which makes 
carts and baby wardrobes. Seventeen men 
and three women have been sent the Gar- 
rett factory from the Lighthouse training 
school during 1919. The blind workers receive 
the same pay the sighted the factory. 

For women who need merely supplemental 
wage, the hand looms the Lighthouse offer 
excellent opportunity for learning the weav- 
ers craft. The women memorize the patterns 
them Braille and once the choice 


MARYLAND 
FOR THE BLIND 
JOHN BLEDSOE, CORRESPONDENT 

The building the Maryland Workshop for 
the Blind, situated 501 West Fayette Street, 
Baltimore, was destroyed fire January 
The fire occurred early the morning, start- 
ing the basement, apparently the back part 
the building, where broomcorn was stored. 
The janitor claims that entered the building 
quarter four o’clock the rear and 
walked the entire length the building 
the first floor, going down into the basement 
stir his fire, the furnace being located under 
the front part the building. 

then began clean the office, and 
5:30 smelled smoke and discovered the 
whole rear the building flames. 

The amount insurance carried was 
much was justifiable under ordinary condi- 
tions, but the great increase values makes 
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impossible rebuild with the amount in- 
surance carried. 

contents are fully covered. were 
fortunate being able secure the use 
the Fourth Regiment armory next door us, 
until can rebuild. has not yet been de- 
cided whether shall rebuild the present 
site not. The chances are that shall not. 
The feeling seems that larger lot not 
centrally located should secured, and the 
building erected not over two stories high; 
also that provision made for separate 
storeroom for broomcorn and other materials, 
thus reducing the possibility destruction 
life fire. 

The men are now working about full time. 
Steps will taken very deliberately looking 
rebuilding. 

There has been very generous response 
the need for funds. date there has been 
sent about $7000 which used re- 
building. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FOR AMERICAN PRE- 
PAREDNESS 

October, 1918, the Worcester Branch 
the Special Aid Society for American Pre- 
paredness, started its blind relief corps with 
fifteen members the class. 

had for instructor, Miss Rose Trainer, 
who Worcester woman, graduate 
Perkins Institute and North Adams Normal 
School, and now member the executive 
committee the Massachusetts Commission 
for the Blind. Under her wonderful leader- 
ship, enthusiasm and interest was aroused 
the work for the blind which will never 
cease. 


When found that there would little 


need work for the soldiers and sailors, 
undertook help the civilian blind and edu- 
cate the public their attitude toward them. 

Mr. Hayes, now the director the Massa- 
chusetts Commission for the Blind, organized 
several years ago “Week for the Blind” 
Brooklyn, and asked the chairman the 
Worcester Branch undertake something 
the kind Worcester. 

November 30th, opened our cam- 
paign education with big concert and lec- 
ture Poli’s Theatre. 

The concert was given members the 
Glee Club Perkins Institution, and the lec- 
ture Charles Campbell, assistant di- 


rector the Red Cross Institute for the Blind, 
Baltimore, and address Charles 
Hayes. 

Through strenuous efforts, the big theatre 
was filled with intelligent and appreciative 
audience, and $2200 was made and given 
Whitcomb Hall, new Indusrial House for 
blinded men working and about Worcester. 

The house was given the Whitcomb heirs 
for the benefit originally for blinded soldiers 
and sailors. The garage has for sometime 
been the workshop for the blind, where great 
deal cane work has been done. 


are now trying find proper work for 
the blinded our factories where they can 
earn good livelihood, exposed little danger 
and live more normal and healthful life 
than being shut away from the world with- 
out occupation brain hand. 


three days’ sale and exhibition articles: 
made the blind was held hall 
located. had large exhibition posters 
and pamphlets showing the educational side 
the work. 

blind stenographer, who employed 
large manufacturing plant Worcester, and 
who has proved fully efficient with those 
who have sight, gave practical demonstration 
her work. 

blind man was weaving one the attrac- 
tive rugs which can bought one the 
large stores Boston and vicinity, also the 
shops Cambridge. Another made baskets 
and third caned chairs, while another woman 
ran regular sewing machine. 


All this work well done those handi- 
capped loss sight was revelation the 
public who came large numbers see the 
demonstration. 

Very beautiful things were sale, curtains, 
table linen, bags, baskets, tables stands, house- 
hold supplies, mops, brooms, children’s gar- 
ments and knitted articles sent the Massa- 
chusetts Commission for the Blind, books 
Clarence Hawkes, and songs Elizabeth Gar- 
rett, the sales amounted about $2000. 


Coffee was served each morning from elever. 
one, and tea the afternoon, making 
little money for expenses and adding note 
friendliness and sociability, especially with the 
music given each afternoon the blind. 


important result the campaign was the 
bringing the attention the public the ne- 
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cessity preventing blindness seeing thathave been provided for the blind. interest- 


the laws are properly enforced the care 
new born infants, and the care children 
with defective sight school. 


But the great achievement was proving 
the public that the blind not want charity, 
but chance, and that the loss your eyes 
does not mean the loss the other faculties, 
unless you neglect develop them. 

That say that with the desire the 
blind person use the powers has left him, 


— 


ing and many respects surprising report 
the scope the work was given Miss Ro- 
berta Griffith, secretary, the annual meeting 
the Asseciation Workers for the Blind. 


“During the last year,,” she said, “the asso- 
ciation has 935 cases. these 204 
were blind and 114 had seriously defective 
vision. Six hundred and eighteen cases de- 
fective eyes were corrected. the 935 cases 
were under years age; 635 were be- 


Exhibition and sale work the blind, Worcester, Massachusetts 


and with the help and thoughtfulness those tween and 20, 191 between and and 


about him who have sight, life can broad 
and useful, according the natural ability 
the individual. 


MICHIGAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 
MISS ROBERTA GRIFFITH, 


During the last two years every able-bodied 
blind person the city who wanted work has 
been given employment. Sight saving classes 
have been established the public schools and 
social entertainments including dancing classes 


were more than 60. 


special interest was the exhibition 
work done the blind. Miss Stella Stillson, 
instructor the sight saving class Fountain 
Street school gave demonstration work 
done the sight saving classes. 


Mrs. Maude Bester, who blind, gave 
exhibition ironing with the electric iron. 
Miss Gertrude Timmer exemplified how the 
blind can use sewing machine. Miss Marie 
Morse gave demonstration Braille read- 
ing. Factory work was demonstrated men 
and women who are employed various fac- 
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tories and who worked machines benches 
provided for the occasion. 
The industrial demonstrations were given 


Ben Wood, blind workman from the 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., Joe Cohoon 
from the Wolverine Brass Co., Bernard Con- 
doers from the Grand Rapids Brass Co., Fred 
Brooks from the John Raab Chair Co., 
Brown from the York Band Instrument Co., 
Hattie Behammer from the Macey Co. John 
Donahue, gave demonstration chair paint- 
ing. Katherine Sor, Gertrude Timmer, 
Marie Kiefline and Nora Carpenter dem- 
onstrated the work folding and cutting done 
the Grand Rapids Paper Box Co. The in- 
was arranged Gerald En- 
sing, blind Grand Rapids 
Press. 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND 
MISS EDITH MARSH, CORRESPONDENT 


Instrumental establishing classes for blind 
and partially blind children public schools, 
under expert supervision. Thirty-two children 
enrolled three centers. These children 
take active part the social life the 
school well the work the regular 
class rooms. 


Training provided and position found for 
blind young woman dictaphone operator. 
She now successful member the office 
force the Deere Webber Company and 
the first blind person Minnesota fill such 
position. 

Two blind workers, under sighted super- 
vision, operating looms headquarters. 

Eleven blind men employed making Vic- 
tor brooms 1112 Fourth Avenue South. 
Wages run from $8.00 $24.00 week. Six 
blind salesmen are earning from $15.00 
$25.00 week handling these brooms. Average 
weekly output, one hundred dozen. Total busi- 
ness for 1919, $25,735.71. 


NEW JERSEY 
FOR THE BLIND 
LYDIA HAYES, CORRESPONDENT 
Early November, 1919, this board engaged 
Miss Joyce, trained nurse, or- 
ganize and take charge work to- 


ward the prevention blindness the state. 
Surveys are being made the eye conditions 
the public school children the state with 
view establishing sight-saving classes 
wherever there are enough pupils warrant 
such classes. 

have, under way, rather interesting ex- 
periment the employment the blind with 
the sighted. For two weeks, tried out the 
headquarters, the shaving mica with six 
carefully selected, nimble-fingered blind per- 
sons. The instructor was sent from the Split- 
dorf Electrical Co., Newark, After 
two weeks’ trial, the work was transferred 
the factory minimum wage twenty 
cents hour, and eight men were employed 
this rate. One man, for his fourth week 
this operation, earned piece work, $17.93 
and the fifth week $22.64. appears that this 
work that the blind can do, especially nim- 
bled fingered girls, well the sighted the 
process holding small block mica 
one hand and separating the layers with in- 
strument, called knife, with the 
piece mica coming about six seven layers 
thick must separated into six seven 
pieces. The mica less than thirty-second 
inch thick before split into strips. 
have been informed, this work being trans- 
ferred from the south the factories 
north the country, would well for the 
workers search suitable employment for 
the blind visit any electrical factory their 
vicinities using mica for non-conductive pur- 
poses. 

Two our blind men are engaged nut 
and bolt factory Bayonne, J., nutting 
belts. This work not very clean, but does 
not seem acquire very delicate touch. The 
superintendent this factory says that the 
work these blind men compares very favor- 
ably with that the sighted. 

Trenton, J., partially blind young 
man working rubber tire factory. 
feeding tubing From the de- 
scription given, appears that forces blocks 
rubber into this machine which comes out 
tubes, very much the same process 
sausage machine. This man working 
work and earns $19.50 week. 

doll factory Newark, J,. there 
are two blind men employed sand papering 
polishing dolls. understand that this can 
only done the blind certain kind 
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doll. These two men earn eleven and four- 
teen dollars respectively. 


OHIO 
CLEVELAND SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND 
MRS, PALMER, CORRESPONDENT 

The Men’s Association the Society for the 
Blind, which holds its meetings every Tuesday 
evening Grasselli House, composed 
several clubs among them being the reading 
circle, the supper club, the glee club and or- 
chestra and dancing class. The oldest 
these the Glee Club which has met regularly 
for over four years and the present time 
has had object other than its own diversion 
occasional concert for charity. This sea- 
son, however, new field real usefulness has 
opened and rehearsals are marked spirit 
deep earnestness. large proportion 
Cleveland’s employable blind are doing factory 
work and establish and cement rela- 
tions between the Society for the Blind and 
the industries the city that the Glee Club 
working. Many the larger factories are 
holding social center gatherings for their em- 
ployees and their friends and these enter- 
tainments the club blind singers most 
welcome. shops where the idea one 
more blind workers not new, interest 
keen, and places where there suitable 
work and yet opening has been secured, the 
club has accomplished much educating the 
management and the audience what the 
modern, live, ambitious blind man like. 

The Sunday “Open House” Grasselli 
House proving attraction alike blind 
and sighted. The musical programs are ar- 
the Federation Women’s Clubs 
and are wide variety, ranging from folk 
songs the finest classical selections. After 
listening these numbers for hour, all 
join singing familiar songs and then light re- 
freshments are served the Social Service 
Committee. People come from all parts the 
city enjoy these afternoons and many friend- 
ships between blind and sighted are cemented 
this way. 


OHIO 
FOR THE BLIND 
MISS FRANCIS REED, CORRESPONDENT 
One hundred and eighty-six thousand towels 
were hemmed hand and 48,000 aprons, were 
made sewing machines blind women 
Ohio during the past year, and every one 
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them sold through the efforts the Ohio Com- 
mission for the Blind. For the manufacture 
aprons and towels alone, blind the 
state earned $22,800 during the year. These 
are anly two the 100 more articles which 
were made blind women their homes. 

About $75,000 was received from the sale 
articles made blind women during the year. 
These sales have been made possible through 
the interest and co-operation the club women 
who have been untiring their efforts ex- 
tend this part the commission’s work. Many 
sales were conducted the club women them- 
selves and the larger cities, these women 
united making pledge purchase cer- 
tain amount through the commission its de- 
part their city, during the 

These and many more interesting facts are 
brought out the annual report Miss 
Frances Reed, executive secretary the 
commission, just made public. 

This report shows that 3472 cases de- 
fective vision were recorded during the past 
year; 1480 these were closed, cure 
partial cure being effected many instances, 
and where there was hope restoring 
conserving vision, names were transferred 
the list Ohio’s blind. addition the 
above, nurse inspectors called upon 1228 cases 
registered blind, secure proper diagnosis 
and where possible, secure expert advice 
often resulting operations restoring some 
vision. one instance, mother who had 
been blind for many years was operated upon 
and returning home she saw for the first time 
her life, her eight-year old child. 

The commission greatly indebted the 
many opthalmologists Ohio, through whose 
generous and hearty co-operation examin- 
ing, refracting and operating cases gratuitous- 
ly, where the patients were not able pay, 
conserving and restoring sight has been made 
possible, 

Seven teachers for the blind were employed 
during the year, visiting the blind their 
homes, 5440 calls were made and 3600 lessons 
given industrial work and 775 lessons 
reading and writing the system used the 
blind. Four hundred and twelve new names 
were added the list pupils, 120 completed 
their training and 105 pupils died during the 
year. 

Instruction was given blind men brush 
broom making the trade training de- 
partment, while few older men, unable at- 
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tend the school, were given instruction suit- 
able their ability their own homes. 

unusual feature the report shows that 
several blind women were employed dicta- 
phone operators, typists and telephone opera- 
tors and several blind men were employed 
salesmen, while others were given help 
opening small stores, news stands, etc., while 
large number were placed shops, factories 
and stores, 

Ten thousand dozen brooms were sold dur- 
ing the year, many these being made 
men operating their own shops rural dis- 
tricts, where was not possible find ready 
sale for their product. These were all dis- 
posed the commission, and the money 
received paid the blind workers. 

“The ideal method employment for blind 
men factories and shops where sighted 
men are employed working the piece basis 
just the sighted man does,” Miss Reed says 
her report, adding that “there are many 
processes the manufacture machinery 
and merchandise today which blind man 
equally efficient the sighted man. 
There are about 150 blind men employed 
factories Ohio doing satisfactory work. 
This method means more remunerative em- 
ployment with little capital, and the daily con- 
tact with seeing men performing the same 
work inspiration and tends toward re- 
taining self-respect for the blind men and 
education and inspiration the sighted 
man.” 

Plans are under way extend this part 
the work during the coming year. the past 
has not been found possible much 
along this line except localities where 
committee volunteer workers has enlisted 
aid the blind—From Columbus Dispatch. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Home TEACHING SOCIETY 

MRS. ISABEL KENNEDY, CORRESPONDENT 

the 38th Annual Business Meeting 
The Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society 
and Free Circulating Library for the Blind 
held January 28th, 1920, Westminster Hall, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, was 
reported that during 1919 the seven teachers 
whom are blind partially blind) paid 
5,936 visits the blind the following 
Counties: Philadelphia, Clinton, Erie, Craw- 
ford, Lawrence, Beaver, Allegheny, Washing- 
ton and Indiana. They gave free lessons, prin- 


cipally embossed reading, but also hand 
and stylus writing, typewriting, knitting, cro- 
cheting and sewing many pupils, and 181 new 
pupils were enrolled during the year. 

November ist, the teachers salaries were 
raised twelve per cent meet the increased 
cost living. 

From the Free Library Philadelphia 
where the Society’s Library has been deposited 
since 1898 the following books were circu- 


20,961 
5,421 
Revised Braille, Grade 


During the year 2,439 Moon type books be- 
longing The Pennsylvania Home Teaching 
Society, were circulated from the Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh,.to readers the western 
part the state. 

Since May the. Society has appropriated 
$100.00 for Revised Braille Books and more 
will purchased needed. 

Under the progressive management Sir 
Arthur Pearson president, and Mr. Henry 
Stainsby general, the Moon 
Branch the National Institute making 
great and permanent advancement, new ma- 
chinery the Brighton Publishing House per- 
mitting the rapid production new books 
meet increasing demands. 

The last report shows that 5262 new plates 
(book pages) were stereotyped, 5,477 bound 
volumes and 7,017 pamphlets and magazines, 
were embossed during the year, all which 
were Moon type. 

The following officers re-elected: 
Dr. Webster Fox; vice pres- 
idents, John Baird, Ellis Gimbel; treas- 
urer, John Wilkinson; secretary, Isabel 
Kennedy. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION 
FOR THE BLIND 
GLADYS. KIDD, CORRESPONDENT 
‘We had visitor for few days this fall 
Joy had been rescued from drowning, which 
the fate blind girls Southern China, 
some missionaries, and she has been brought 
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this country Mrs. Smith, one the mis- 
home furlough. She very 
bright little girl and hopes learn how 
teach some the other blind children when 
she goes back China year so. Mrs. 
Smith gave talk our pupils the condi- 
tion the blind over there, and the girls 
the Saturday Evening Club were impressed 
that they are giving play February 27th, 
and sending the proceeds the Illuminating 
Heart School the Province Kwai Ping, 
China. 

Dr. Hays, head the psychology depart- 
ment Mt. Holyoke College, was here for 
few days inaugurating the series mental 
tests for our pupils that have been given 
some the other schools. Miss Budd, his as- 
sistant, has been left charge and will 
with for month. Miss Budd conducted 
the tests the schools Overbrook and 
Overlea. 

Mr. Charles Taylor has given five thou- 
sand dollars addition the sum has al- 
ready given towards the endowment the 
Charles Taylor Printing Department. 

Harry Bly, former pupil the 
completed full term course last spring the 
Universal Chiropractic College Davenport, 
Iowa. has established his offices Wash- 
ington, Pa., and now has large, remunerative 
practice. Although totally blind, worked his 
way through college. 

Mrs. Louise Koelz (nee Grimes) who has 
been connected with the school for thirteen 
years, has left make her home Wash- 
ington, 

Arrangements are being made start new 
industry our school, viz., the repairing 
victrolas and phonographs. This will run 
branch the tuning department. 

The Constitutional Commission appointed 
the governor revise the constitution 
the state has recommended that Schools for 
the Blind recognized educational institu- 
tions instead being placed under the State 
Board Charities they are present. 


WASHINGTON, 
INSTITUTE 
MILES, CORRESPONDENT 
industries consist chair caning, 
broom making, piano tuning and the main- 


two studios, where our blind people 


have the privilege instructing. These studios 
are almost constant use our blind teach- 
ers have large classes piano, voice culture, 
violin, mandolin and guitar. 

Our chair caning department very well 
patronized; fact have all the work 
can possibly handle, and have the highest com- 
mendation from our patrons. 

Our institution has register system which 
have found very valuable. The blind peo- 
ple are invited register their name and oc- 
cupation, with us, and when find that they 
are proficient their line work, then 
seek employment for them advertising them 
through the institution, and stand back them 
their guarantee. 


WISCONSIN 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


The Wisconsin School for the Blind has 
been running summer school for adult males 
for the past twe summers. Each year about fif- 
teen were enrolled and the course for 
eight weeks. The results obtained have been 
more than any one had expected. 

Last year one man, foreigner who could 
not speak English, blinded mine accident, 
after spending eight weeks the summer 
school was placed factory rubbing Vic- 
trola cases. The last check which received 
for two weeks’ work was $82.50. This 
actual fact, not theory. 

Another young man from the summer school 
was placed factory where small toy wag- 
ons are manufactured. His work putting 
spokes the wheels. now doing all the 
work that kind which done the fac- 
tory and averages almost $4.00 day. 

speaking with the son-in-law another 
man whom expected could but little 
with account his age, find his life hms 
been made over eight weeks summer 
school. Instead being cross, dejected and 
grouchy now busy, happy and assist- 
ance the family. The son-in-law said the 
eight weeks which this man spent the sum- 
mer school session the Wisconsin School 
for the Blind were worth that family alone 
all that the school and summer school cost 
the state Wisconsin for the past year. 


SAVING SIGHT THE INDUSTRIES* 
GORDON BERRY, Field Secretary 
National Committee for the Prevention Blindness 


indeed glad realize that the time has 
arrived when may have, for the first time 


since the beginning work for prevention 


blindness—four and one-half years ago— 
the opportunity meeting many those 
who have heretofore been known only 
“proxy,” speak,—through frequent 
reference made Mr. Van Cleve Mrs. 
Hathaway, whom you extended this privi- 
lege meeting with you two years ago—or 
reading your activities the Outlook for 
the Blind. glad have this opportunity 
telling you face face how much in- 
spiration and help you have been all times 
me—a young business man who knew little 
regarding blindness prevention blindness, 
until took this work January, 1915. 
field work which extends from coast 
coast, occasionally have had the privilege 
becoming acquainted, bird passage sort 
way, with some you, but this week which 
are drawing close really marks era 
life, for can now feel that have come 
B., and have myself been initiated into its 
rites through the baptism program partici- 
pation which you have accorded this year. 
Two years ago, Mrs. Hathaway spoke you 
the general work the National Committee 
for the Prevention Blindness, emphasizing 
our activities behalf conservation vi- 
sion babies and children. This year, 
bring another phase our work your at- 
tention—namely that sight-saving the in- 
dustries—the study which was turned over 
two years ago, and report upon which 
rendered the winter 1918, through the 
publication the committee book entitled, 
“Eye Hazards Industrial Occupations.” 
aim this morning give you briefly, and 
interestingly possible, glimpse the 
field industrial hazards and their prevention, 
through the relating few cases which have 
come personal attention, and which are 
the many which are occur- 
ring each year. 

recently heard anecdote related 
James Hill which way has bearing 
this entire question getting results ac- 


*Read the Convention B., Toronto, 
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June 28, 1919. 


cident prevention. Mr. Hill, you know, 
the time his death, owned most the rail- 
road property the northwest. was 
born money maker. one time, when young 
man learning the game railroading, had 
charge railroad section the northwest, 
and with three other men boarded the Farm- 
ers’ and Merchants’ Hotel small town 
the line. Hill and his associates made the 
same wages—$47.50 month. There was 
very comely and beautiful young lady who 
was accustomed wait the table where 
these young men ate, and one day just be- 
fore Christmas, Hill said, let’s 
something for the girl.” They said, “All right, 
Jim, been thinking about 
said, “Well, will you fellows whatever 
do?” And they said, Mr. Hill 
surprised them pulling twenty dollar gold 
piece from his pocket and spinning the 
table. Some the fellows almost went under 
the table—and they said, “Jim, you are not go- 
ing give her that, are you?” Jim Hill said, 
One fellow said, “I’ve only got ten 
Jim said, “Give the ten dollars 
and your note for ten and will put the 
twenty for you.” They raised the eighty dol- 
lars and presented the young lady. The 
next day Jim Hill married the girl. 

accident reduction work too you will get 
back all that you put in, and more. 

not intend weary you with series 
statistical reports covering each kind in- 
dustrial accident. Let bulk all one state- 
ment—which will show glance the magni- 
tude the problem faced the safety engi- 
neers today. Recent figures from the Bu- 
reau Labor. Statistics, Washington, C., 
show that there are 38,000,000 wage earners 
the United States and that these 38,000,0000 
wage earners 700,000 lost members their 
bodies, are seriously injured that they 
are laid account accidents for aver- 
age four weeks each, every year 300 
working days. Again, 700,000 wage earners 
lose average days each year from in- 
juries, That means loss 19,000,000 work- 
ing days every year—or reducing yearly 
basis, loss 65,333 years—a monetary loss 
put this one-man basis: workman 
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was injured, 63,417 years would have 
been ready return work January 1917, 
This wage loss $50,000,000 not only 
affects the employee and the large and small 
manufacturer, but filters down the middle 
man, who handles the manufactured 
and the purchases. 

late years have been thinking chiefly 
the tremendous loss life resulting from 
the battles the late war. Over the period 
approximately four years, the loss life 
among the allied nations which can at- 
tributed directly the effects the war, was 
eleven million souls. Set over against that the 
fact that times peace, but one those 
allied nations (the United States) there occur 
each year about two million accidents befalling 
workers engaged our various industrial oc- 
cupations, this number approximately ten 
per cent round numbers, 200,000 are eye 
accidents. Not cases total partial blind- 
ness every case, any means, and yet each 
one them potential case blindness—and 
thousands them having life-time effect 
upon the victim. And then put over against 
those figures, the estimates numerous ex- 
perts industrial accident prevention who tell 
that fully seventy-five per cent 
ably ninety per cent these accidents are 
preventable. The aforementioned statistics are 
the problem—the latter statement indicates the 
possibilities, and the annual reduction gives 
our result. 

through co-operation with agencies 
whose entire effort devoted securing that 
result—organizations like the National Safety 
Council, and the Safety Institute America, 
that the National Committee for the Preven- 
tion Blindness assisting opening the 
eyes industrialists and employees alike 
the hazards and methods prevention. 

These hazards are encountered chiefly the 
following industries and occupations: The 
manufacture iron and steel; machine oper- 
ations, chipping, grinding and polishing; rivet- 
ing; welding and cutting high temperature 
processes; mining and quarrying; occupations 
which there exposure irritating and 
poisonous fumes, dusts and gases; the chem- 
ical industries and occupations involving the 
handling acids and chemicals; metallurgic 
operations where there great exposure in- 
tense light and heat; glass making; sand blast- 
ing; wood working operations; the garment 
trades and agricultural pursuits. have not 
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cited these the order their importance 
productive eye accidents, neither does the 
list include the total the hazardous occu- 
pations. With many these sure you are 
already you may have never 
thought productive injury. For in- 


stance, will doubtless come surprise 


many note the large number eye acci- 
dents which occur agricultural occupations. 
prominent oculist who has made espe- 
cial investigation accidents this type, 
and whose home Nebraska gives him large 
opportunity know this field, wrote that 
was his belief that agricultural accidents 
should, indeed, head the list causes eye 
injuries industrial pursuits. 

Accidents the eyes workers engaged 
these processes may classified follows: 

Slight wounds which heal readily. 

apparently slight, which develop into 
infection, often because delay securing 
treatment, and which may thus bring about the 
loss sight the affected eye, and later 
through sympathetic inflammation, destroy the 
other eye well. 

Wounds from flying particles resulting 
permanent semi-permanent scars affecting 
vision. 

Eye burns from molten metal. 

Eye burns from acids, chemicals and caus- 
tics various kinds. 

Burns from intense light and heat sources. 

Affections the optic nerve from toxic sub- 
stances like wood alcohol. 

Accumulations scarred surface cornea 
from dusty trades. 

Eye strain from improper illuminating con- 
ditions. 

From the case catalogue which have been 
during the past three years, want 
give few striking examples which will 
indicative not only the nature the acci- 
dents sustained, but the contributing causes 
well. 

the section eye accidents from flying 
particles, good example may selected 
ployee Brooks Works the American Loco 
motive Company. had made the original 
mistake buying pair goggles for him- 
self ten-cent store, because they were 
lighter than the ones furnished free the 
company. While smoothing off steel casting 
with air hammer, small chip the metal 
flew off, struck the left goggle, breaking the 
lens, piece which inflicted severe cut 
the did not know that the 
goggles which were furnished the company 
were built for the express purpose obviating 
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such occurrence through the use tough, 
heavy lenses, set frames constructed that 
when struck flying particles, the lenses, even 
cracked would but rarely drop any the 
broken pieces glass. The efficacy gog- 
gles this type was strikingly indicated 
some months ago Ensley, Alabama, where 
great steel works saw record more 


than four thousand broken pairs 


from not one which had eye cut eye 
injury any nature been sustained. 

sustained face and eye burns from which 
blindness nearly ensued, because, through ig- 
norance carelessness, failed dry his 
ladle. started catch the flowing 
metal the furnace, the moment the hot iron 
struck the bottom the ladle there was ex- 
plosion which threw the white hot substance 
all directions burning and adjacent 
workers. The explosion was due the fact 
that few drops moisture lay the bottom 
the bowl the ladle. When the metal 
came contact with these there was in- 
stant accumulation steam, which forcing 
its way upwards caused the upheaval the 
molten mass, and its consequent effects. 
might have saved himself three month’s lay- 
off and much suffering had worn the pro- 
tective goggles and mask supplied the com- 
pany. Oftentimes, have seen the lenses 
goggles masks foundry workers covered 
with metal which has fused itself the glass 
itself, and which had touched the eye would 
have caused almost instant loss sight. 

Burns different kind are those illus- 
trated the following: was standing 
the platform the railway station Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri, few weeks ago talking 
with one the state farm demonstrators, who 
had for years been salesman for one the 
great electrical supply houses the west. 
learning interest the prevention 
eye accidents, told one which him- 
self had sustained not long previous; had 
been working the installation electric 
machine operated heavy current, when 
through some failure the alignment the 
connections, series heavy flashes occurred 
only few feet front his face. For few 
seconds was dazzled the brilliancy 
the flash, but then went with this work 
without noting any further effect until nearly 
eighteen hours later, when was struck 


blinding pains the back his eyes. His 
vision was time greatly affected. 
Putting himself under the care 
physician recovery was brought about after 
several days confinement hospital. This 
case typical those encountered among 
electrical workers, and welders 
modern processes welding,' such 
oxyacetylene torch, the electric arc and other 
high-temperature sources now common. The 
eye burns are caused the infra red 
the heat rays, with which these high tempera- 
ture media are especially rich, and which are 
not discernible the spectrum the naked 
eye. eliminate danger from this source 
absolutely necessary that all welders wear 
goggles special colored lens, light yellow- 
green, greenish-blue, which 
harmful rays, and prevents their reaching the 
tissues the eyes, which would otherwise 
affected with temporary blindness, 
Because the intense heat engendered cer- 
tain these processes welding, and the 
consequent effect not only upon the eye but 
upon the exposed skin the face and neck, 
becomes necessary make the safety gog- 
gles part welder’s helmet which shall 
afford complete protection. 

yet different category the case 
sustained operation his left eye, from 
which piece broken glass was removed. 
The particle had penetrated his eye the re- 
sult the explosion the gauge glass 
steam boiler which was tending. Breakages 
this nature usually come from misalign- 
ment the connections the guage, defects 
the glass, and the effect erosion caused 
the condensation steam, happened 
standing close the glass. noting the 
water content, when the explosion occurred, 
and thus received full the face, shower 
hot water, steam and broken particles 
glass. That accident need never have occur- 
red had the guage glass been protected one 
the several approved devices now the 
market for just such purpose. 

final illustration, may again call your 
attention the dangers from poisonous fumes, 
among which there none more likely 
seriously affect vision than that arising from 
wood alcohol. The harmful physiologic ac- 
tion this poison may induced inhala- 
tion its fumes, taking internally, 
absorption through the mucous membranes 
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the body. Its effect usually noticeable very 
shortly after exposure, and the final result 
most cases, either total blindness death. 
marked increase cases reported during 
recent weeks, apparently due experimen- 
tation the part those who expect 
most affected the prohibition ruling effec- 
tive the United States next Tuesday. 
the industries the danger arises chiefly the 
use this poison solvent. score 
industries one finds wood alcohol used— 
for which purpose undoubtedly excellent, 
but means absolutely essential. 

Workmen may breathe enough the fumes 
wood alcohol within fifteen twenty min- 
utes exposure inadequately ventilated 
room, bring its deleterious effects. The 
means preventing blindness from this cause, 
first, the substitution denatured alco- 
hol, which appears be, almost every use 
which wood alcohol put, just effective 
the poisonous wood product. For any 
purposes which wood alcohol must still 
used, adequate protection should given the 
workers proper ventilating requirements en- 
forced some state body, such the Indus- 
trial Commission. 

Standards for the protection workers 
engaged industries where they are exposed 
wood alcohol fumes, have been drawn 
this summer the National Committee for 
the Prevention Blindness with the co-opera- 
tion the National Safety Council, the Safety 
Institute America and leading experts 
the subject. They are not, think, special 
interest for inclusion paper this nature, 
although have copy the draft with me, 
and shall glad send copy any who 
may interested assisting put such 
standards into effect their own states. 

From the illustrations which have given, 
you will see that the problem 
itself any industrial concern which under- 
takes the task accident prevention (1) 
educate the workman the hazards his 
particular department work, and the use 
protective devices; (2) provide proper and 


safe working conditions and safeguards for 


dangerous machinery; (3) provide such 
protetcion that given goggles, masks, 
helmets, etc., when there need for same; 
(4)to see that these safeguards are used 
the men. 


Employers should see that every one 
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their employees, who through the nature his 
work, likely suffer injury the eyes, 
wears suitable safety goggles. has now be- 
come the practice thousands employers 
furnish these goggles their employees 
free charge and replace the goggles 
lenses like manner when they are turned 
damaged Where special lenses 
are required meet refractive errors many 
companies now meet the expense these 
well,—one concern recently paying high 
twenty-eight dollars the equipment one 
worker with safety lenses specially ground. 

The surest way securing general use 
safety goggles workmen lies the educa- 
tion the workmen the advantage and ne- 
cessity eye protectors. method edu- 
cation effective the personal example 
the foreman. wearing safety goggles 
himself when molten metal being poured, 
shows his appreciation for the dangers 
molten metal; his action also consistently backs 
him when advises his men wear safety 
goggles for their own protection. The chip- 
ping boss can similarly lead the way; can 
the foreman the grinding room. Bulletin 
board display damaged safety goggles which 
have saved the eyesight workmen as- 
among employees. workmen persist need- 
lessly exposing their eyes danger, may 
necessary discipline them; discharge 
one obstinate foolhardy man may serve 
object lesson that may prevent injury 
dozen others. 

the United States there has been rapidly 
increasing sentiment for industrial 
based part upon greater interest employ- 
ers, and employees, and likewise based very 
considerable extent upon the responsibility en- 
tailed employer the Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance laws now generally 
effective. Canada, excellent work, largely 
been done late the Ontario Safety League. 
Its record for 1918, covering the distribution 
safety literature reads follows: Fifteen thou- 
sand cards drivers vehicles; 110,000 cards 
motorists only; 100,000 cards parents 
ters) 82,000 school 95,000 industrial 
bulletins 29,000 health 20,000 special 
bulletins 22,000 electric railway bulletins 540,- 
000 gummed seals; 2,500 large cards street 
cars; 12,000 form letters; $50 essay prizes. 


‘ 
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addition, large publicity has been secured 
through the use motion pictures and lan- 
tern slides. 

the United States the National Safety 
Council leads this work. Each week 
presents before audience about seven 
million workmen, posters which picture and 
text, are continually driving home the safety 
lesson. Each year number posters this 
nature are prepared our National Com- 
mittee, and their distribution arranged for 
through individual business organizations and 
the National Safety Council, the Safety Insti- 
tute America, and state labor boards. Our 
set five posters industrial accident pre- 
vention has been reproduced many times 
that have lost count. kept the record 
the time going France, January, 
1918, which time, estimated that these 
posters had been shown over three million 
workmen. are just now running new, 
revised edition, and hope reach millions 
more. Local safety organizations are spring- 
ing many our larger cities the re- 
sult the national propaganda. the public 
school systems are beginning teach safety 
regular part the curriculum—and here 
believe will show its greatest results. 

This same belief shared many experts 
who are devoting their lives the reduction 
industrial accidents, and there will shortly 
off the press Manual Accident Preven- 
tion for school use, which will procurable 
from the publishers, Lyons Carnahan, Chi- 
cago through the National Safety Council, 
Chicago. National Advertisers have for gen- 
erations recognized the wisdom teaching 
their trade marks and names the young, 
knowing that the child’s mind sufficiently 
impressed with same will almost second 
nature call for that product adult years. 
Doubtless many you remember watching for 
the arrival the grocer’s boy, order that 
you might not miss the picture cards enclosed 
the packages Cow Brand soda the 
Arm and Hammer variety. When you order 
soda today—I doubt whether you would 
know any other brand ask for. The 
same psychology applies the implanting 
safe practices the young mind. 

conclusion—as the results safety 
effort. might cite you scores industrial 
concerns which have reduced their accident 
late years most enouraging 
percentages. Shortly before leaving New 


York, there came report this na- 
ture from the Chicago Northwestern Rail- 
road. but one many, and may con- 
sidered indicative that which others 
many lines commerce and manufacture, have 
likewise effected more less extent. 

The following statement shows the reduc- 
tion number accidents the Chicago 
Northwestern Railroad for eight years, ending 
June 30, 1918, compared with eight years 
same basis year ending June 30, 1910, be- 
fore the Safety First Committees were organ- 
ized: 

Three hundred and twenty-four fewer em- 
ployes killed, decrease 37.9 per cent. 

Seventeen Thousand fewer 
employes injured, decrease 24.7 per cent. 


Eight fewer passengers killed, decrease 
9.0 per cent. 

One thousand four hundred and seventy-nine 
fewer passengers injured, decrease 19.9 
per cent. 


Three hundred and sixty fewer outsiders 
killed, decrease 19.1 per cent. 

One hundred and sixty-six fewer outsiders 
injured, decrease 3.4 per cent. 


The Northwestern Railroad operates nine 
states, with mileage 8,423 miles. The 
safety first work was commenced May, 1910, 
and there are now over nine hundred men 
serving the division, local, shop, terminal 
and central safety committees. The best evi- 
dence the effectiveness the work done 
the men serving these safety committees 
shown the foregoing statement reduc- 
tion accidents. 

has been the aim the safety first organ- 
ization impress upon the men that was 
they and not the stockholders officers 
the road who were being killed and injured; 
that they are the controlling factor the 
work; that every time employe killed 
injured not only brings suffering and sorrow 
himself and family, but necessitates the 
employment inexperienced man his 
place, thereby increasing the risk injury 
all other employes, and the same time de- 
creasing the efficiency the organization. 

Safety first not question dollars and 
cents; question saving human life, 
the most valuable thing the world which, 
when once gone, can never brought back. 
trying save men from losing their legs 
and their arms which never can put back. 
trying save the making widows and 
orphans, destitution and misery. Neither the 
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officers nor the laws can it. 
men can they try. 

the years 1912, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, 
recommendations were made the various 
safety first committees, follows: 


But the work- 


Adopted Rejected 


Division 14,445 763 
Local Committees 1,174 
Shop Committees 7,503 226 
Terminal Committees 3,610 123 
Central Safety 350 


Because Northwestern men have become im- 
pressed with the importantce complying 
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with the Golden Rule railroad, “BETTER 
CAUSE DELAY THAN CAUSE AC- 
CIDENT,” that better careful than 
crippled, and that SAFETY FIRST 
STANDS FOR— 

Conservation human life; 

Elimination chance-takers, who are the 
makers cripples, widows and orphans; 

For safety men well things; 

For greater safety and regularity. 

eight years they have accomplished this 
result: Six hundred and ninety-two fewer 
deaths, and 18,680 fewer injuries. 

Why not boost for safety first and help wipe 
out the accidents 


FINANCIAL RELIEF FOR THE BLIND MASSACHUSETTS 


Report Relative the Registration, Care and Relief Blind Persons 


Epitor’s Note: For a number of years there has 
been considerable agitation in the State of Massachu- 
setts looking toward the enactment of a law creating 
some form of special financial relief for needy blind 
persons. This culminated last year in the passage 
of the following resolution. The results of the in- 
vestigation made by the special commission created 
this resolution the Massachusetts General Court 
are of interest to everyone struggling with this knotty 
problem of blind relief. 


the Honorable Senate and House Rep- 
resentatives the Commonwealth Mas- 
sachusetts General Court assembled. 


the provisions chapter the Re- 
solves 1919 commission was created in- 
vestigate and consider all matters relative 
the registration, care and relief blind per- 
sons, and report their findings thereon not 
later than Jan. 10, 1920. 


The resolve follows: 


RESOLVE PROVIDE FOR TEMPORARY RELIEF THE 
NeEepy BLIND AND FOR AN INVESTIGATION BY A SPE- 
c1aL CoMMiIssion RELATIVE To ADDITIONAL AsSIST- 
ANCE FoR Biinp PERSONS. 

_ Resolved, That the commission for the blind may 

expend during the current fiscal year, to the extent 

that an appropriation is made therefor by the general 
court, a sum not exceeding ten thousand dollars for 
the relief of blind and needy persons who are, at 
the date of passage of this resolve, legal residents of 
the commonwealth; and be it further 

Resolved, That the director of the said commission, 
the secretary of the state board of charity and the 
supervisor administration are hereby constituted 

a special commission to investigate and consider all 

matters relative to the registration, care and relief 

of blind persons in the commonwealth and such other 
matters relative to said persons as the said special 
commission may deem pertinent to this inquiry, in- 
cluding the following questions: The approximate 
number of blind persons now residing in the com- 
monwealth and their age, sex, nationality, citizenship, 
place of residence, occupation and dependency; the 
advisability of establishing, by law or otherwise, any 
new methods for maintaining complete and ac- 
curate registration of said persons; the need of new 
methods financial and other relief through educa- 
tion, employment, institutional care treatment, 
financial assistance or otherwise, and whether such 


relief should borne the commonwealth 
the cities and towns. 

The commission is especially directed to consider 
the subject-matter house eleven hun- 
dred and forty-three the current year, and re- 
port upon the advisability the legislation proposed 
therein and the estimated expense that would be en- 
tailed thereby. 


All other boards and officials the commonwealth 
and the cities and towns are hereby directed co- 
operate with the said special commission and as- 
sist it in procuring such information as it may re- 
quire. The commission shall report its findings 
the next general court not later than the tenth day of 
January, with such recommendations for legislation 
as it may deem appropriate, and may expend for the 
investigation such sums as may hereafter be appro- 
priated therefor. [Approved June 24, 

compliance with the foregoing directions 
the undersigned said Commission 
submit their report, follows: 

careful examination has been made all 
data possession the Commission for the 
Blind, now the Division the Blind, Depart- 
ment Education, and questionnaire has 
been sent all adult blind persons known 
within the limits the Commonwealth. 
Sufficient funds not having been appropriated 
for the purpose carrying out this resolve, 
has been found impracticable make field 
survey examination, and the above men- 
tioned records and questionnaire 
fore depended upon the basis for the sta- 
tistics submitted this report. 

blind person understood this report 
one whose sight far defective 
prevent material degree his education 
his self-upport under usual conditions for see- 
ing persons. The measurement defect pre- 
supposed that generally agreed upon the 
medical profession and authorities who are 
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concerned with the care the blind; per- 
sons with vision one-tenth normal less 
are rated 20/200 and those with vision rating 
one-third normal less, 20/70. 

There are 3,698 blind persons Massachu- 
setts. these, 390 are either minors are 
persons under care public institutions. 
questionnaire was sent each one 
maining 3,308. Seven hundred thirty-eight, 
per cent, filled out the blank and made re- 
turn. Three hundred thirty-eight recipients 
the inquiry returned the blank with the 
comment “not need,” and 189 others re- 
turned without comment. The postal authori- 
ties returned 372 unclaimed; were returned 
the addressee had died; 20, with the 
notation “not and marked “now out 
cent, accounted for but not filled out. The re- 
maining per cent who are still unaccounted 
for were persons whose address was recently 
verified the Commission for the Blind, and 
concerning whom there reason believe, 
therefore, that the questionnaire was duly re- 
ceived. 

fair assume, view the nature 
the questionnaire itself and the tenor 
the communication sent with it, that the indi- 
viduals who actually did receive but who 
made return upon were not want. The 
questionnaire and communication were fol- 
lows: 

(Copy Questionnaire.) 


THE COMMONWEALTH MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND, 4 PARK 
Street, Boston, 


APPLICATION BLANK 

Instructions.—Read and answer all questions care- 
fully. Do not leave anything for “‘granted”’ or to be 
“understood” by the Commission, as the amount of 
relief decided upon based satisfactory re- 
plies this application. 

Report income and aid every kind and source, 
of food, clothing, money, etc., whether from children, 
relatives friends. 


the Massachusetts Commission for the Blind, 

Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

hereby ply for aid under the provisions 
Chapter Resolves 1919, approved June 
24, 1919. I submit my application for your con- 
sideration upon the facts herein set forth in answer 
to the following questions: 

1, Name in full 
full 

(No.) 
Date birth 
. Married, single, widow, widower or divorced... 
. If married, is husband or wife living, and where? 


physical 
husband wife? ... 
Native State not born 
the United States, give place and date of natural- 
How long have you continuously resided Mas- 


2A 


State fully the different places residence, and 
the period of residence in each, where you have 
resided during the five years immediately preced- 
ing date this 

PLACE YEAR 


Names, addresses and ages children 


14. the blindness total 
15. Are you blind one eye, both? 
16. Can you see read? 
you about the neighborhood without 
18. Can you see well enough to recognize persons 
and objects? 
19. you wear glasses? 
20. Name of oculist or optician who furnished them 


23. Give the name and address of any physician who 
has treated your eyes in the last five years. If 
treatment past five years, the name and ad- 
dress of the last physician to treat your bce 


employed 
employer 


26. not some useful employment, 
plain why not .. x4 


27. What was your income from your own labor last 
year? possible, state months for the last 
twelve months. 


ebruary, August, 
March, 19...., $. September, 
April, October, 
May, 19.... November, 


une, 19... ‘$. 

28. What other income have you?.. 

29. you own any real estate? 
Income from_ it. 

30. Do you, have any money in bank, if so, pee _ 
amount? 

31. Do you fin permission to so 
y the Commission to make inquiry on questions 
umber 27 to 90, inclusive? 

32. What aid has been given = during past — 
months your children? 

What aid has been given you during past twelve 
months your parents? 


given ou uring the past 
months by your brothers and sisters?........ 


35. Lon relatives unable, financially, to care for 
36. you receive pension any sort? 
so, state amount, and from whom. 


37. Explain your income, mentioning various sources 
of aid, and help in clothing, food and money from 
wife hushand, children, individuals, 
societies, Federal, county, State, city govern- 
ment, from any other source 


What your present outstanding indebtedness? 
State any other important facts you desire the 
Commission know passing case 


AC- 
the 10. Name and addresses parents, 
11. Names and addresses brothers and 
21. what age did blindness 
What the supposed cause 
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40. Give names and addresses three responsible 
persons who have known you since you have lost 


have heard the above read to. 


the applicant, and witness his signa- 
ture or mark, 


Address 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


ss. 
duly sworn, deposes and says that each and all the 
foregoing answers the foregoing questions are true 
the best knowledge and 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
commis- 


day of ... 
sion expires 


Copy Communication) 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION FOR THE BLInD, 4 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Massachusetts Legislature has recently appro- 
priated comparatively small sum money for the 
relief the needy blind. 

you care make application for any this 
money, will you kindly do so on the enclosed appli- 
cation, and — case will be given consideration. All 
remarks will be treated as absolutely confidential. 

you feel that not necessary apply for this 
relief, would consider great favor you woud 
return the application to this office. 

Yours very truly, 
Hayes, 
Director. 

P.S. not fail have your application sworn 

to before a notary public. 


From examination the answers returned 

the questionnaire and the history rec- 

ords both those making returns and all 

others included the total 3,698 blind per- 

sons Massachusetts, the age classification 

the entire group follows: 

Summary Ages all Blind Persons 

Massachusetts, 1919 


Number Percentage 
726 20 
996 27 
976 26 
942 25 
3,698 1.00 


The complete information the degree 
blindness not available. Records the re- 
sult examination all cases coming the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary throw 
good deal light upon this point, however. 
109 cases examined 1919, were to- 
tally blind; showed the degree defect 
represented the figure 20/200, that one- 
tenth normal vision; were defective 
the degree 20/100, that is, one-fifth nor- 
mal vision; and were defective less de- 
gree, but still reckoned blind. 
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Complete data the causes blindness 
are also not available, but the group Eye 
and Ear Infirmary cases with its carefully 
tabulated results indicative the actual 
situation that would probably found the 
same method examination were ap- 
plied the entire group. The tabulation 
follows: 


Causes Blindness 


High myopia 


Optic atrophy 

‘Trachoma 

Iridocyclitis 

Sympathetic 
Chorio retinitis posterior 


Chronic dacryocystitis 


109 


The four great underlying causes are glau- 
coma, high myopia, blocked pupil and cataract. 
the proportions due these causes found 
among the examined cases were assumed 
for the whole number, the total due glau- 
coma would per cent; high myopia, 
per cent; blocked pupil, per cent, 
and inoperable cataract, per cent. 

special interest note the absence 
any case ophthalmia neonatorum. 
Though appears from returns made the 
Department Health and the Department 
Public Welfare that children with dis- 
charging eyes are cared for every day the 
231 lying-in hospitals Massachusetts, few 
cases blindness from this cause are now ap- 


Signature Applicant. 
Signature Witnesses. 
Cases 
SEAL] Notary Public. 
Ages 
0 to 
6 to 2 
21 to 5 
51 to 7 
Over 
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pearing. The reason undoubtedly the care- 
ful enforcement the law requiring the use 
prophylactic the eye these children 
birth. 

The field inquiries carried out the Com- 
mission for the Blind during the year 1919 
throughout our population. 

appears from the returns made 
sponse the questionnaire that 738 blind per- 
sons have applied for aid. Examination 
ofthese cases the agents the Com- 
mission for the Blind indicate that 498 this 
number were immediate need assistance. 
Under the provisions the resolve quoted 
above, the Commission for the Blind was au- 
thorized extend aid needy blind per- 
sons who were legal residents the common- 
wealth the time passage the measure, 
and appropriation $10,000 was made for 
this purpose. Acting under such authority, 
the commission has extended aid 291 cases, 
amounting all $10,000. 

While possible the absence any 
extended field search that other blind persons 
urgent need relief might found within 
the Commonwealth, unlikely that there 
any considerable group such persons within 
the limits Massachusetts other than the 
group set out the foregoing tabulation. 
that for the purpose considering the ques- 
tion methods relief for the blind, may 
reasonably assumed that there are not many 
more than 498 such persons the Common- 
wealth. 

Your commission charged with the duty 
examining into the subject-matter House 
Bill No. 1143 1919, and report upon the 
advisability the legislation proposed therein 
and the estimated expense that would en- 
tailed thereby. This bill, effect, provides 
pension for the blind, not exceeding $10 
per week each person. the number 
blind persons urgent need relief taken 
assumed, that the rate assistance 
granted this year the Commission for the 
Blind proper minimum for such relief, 
the aiding these persons for full year 
the rates indicated would $64,556. the 
maximum $10a week were 
the such law the natural 
tendency would move toward the maxi- 
mum,—the total annual expenditure would 
$258,960. If, however, pension system were 


established for this relief, the experience 
Massachusetts would probably differ little, 
all, from that other States which 
pension system now operation. Thus the 
State Ohio, with list persons re- 
ceipt pensions for the blind totaling about 
4,000, granted aid this form last year the 
extent $400,000. The Ohio law extends re- 
lief not exceed year “any person 
either sex who, reason loss eye- 
sight, unable provide himself with the 
necessities life, who has not sufficient 
means his own maintain himself, and 
who, unless relieved authorized these 
provisions, would become charge upon the 
public upon those not required law 
support him,” provided shall have become 
blind accordance with the terms this defi- 
nition while resident Ohio, and provided 
shall have been resident the county for 
one year. (Ohio General Code, Sections 2965 
and 2966.) 

further provision regulating the amount 
and method payment appears amend- 
ment the General Code, enacted May 19, 
1919, (108 L., Part page 421): 

the Board County Commissioners 
satisfied that the applicant entitled relief 
hereunder, said Board shall issue order 
therefor such sum said Board finds 
needed, not exceed two hundred dollars per 
annum, paid quarterly from the funds 
herein provided the warrant the county 


auditor, and such relief shall place 
all other relief public nature. 


The experience the State Maine not 
greatly different. There, with group 
some 350 persons receipt pensions, there 
was expended last year total $41,586. The 
rate $200 per annum. 

That the amounts expended these states 
are greatly excess the theoretical figure, 
which might presupposed from applica- 
tion the provisions House No. 1143 
the actual number the needy blind 
found this report, due the inevitable 
tendency pension system. definite sti- 
pend set apart for persons class 
with legal provision that they shall have 
right thereto their eligiblity proved, gives 
rise constantly increasing numbers eligi- 
bles who, under some other form relief, 
would find more compatible with their self- 
respect and their own personal independence 
support themselves, either whole 
part. the opinion your commission 
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that pension system calling for local ad- 
indicated the House bill 
question, analogous the method fol- 
lowed the State Ohio, would result 
expenditure not less proportion the total 
population the Commonwealth than Ohio 
has been required expend. That say, 
likely that aid under this House bill, 
were made law, would soon exceed $1,- 
423,240 per annum, which under the terms 
the bill would call for total 
$711,620 from the treasury the common- 
wealth, 

Your commission believes, therefore, that 
the pension form relief for the blind is, 
the score economy, inadvisable, and, 
previously pointed out the analysis re- 
turns made the questionnaires, further 
our belief that relief the form pensions 
not generally demanded the blind them- 
selves. They want opportunity help 
themselves. the community will come for- 
ward with system which will help them over 
their handicap without discouraging their per- 
sonal efforts support, their personal ambi- 
tion and their which 
qualities are remarkably demonstrated our 
blind persons,—they will far more content 
than with method which makes dependents 
them discouraging self-help. The blind 
citizen Massachusetts does not rate himself 
think himself mere burden upon the 
community. realizes his handicap through 
loss sight, but all the more intense 
the use his other senses, and all that de- 
mands the main from the world oppor- 
tunity make his way. This attiude the 
part the blind person ought not 
treated lightly. Whatever system developed 
for his aid, and some system assuredly ne- 
cessary, should take into account that desire 
for self-help. should seek its process 
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foster the blind person’s willingness help 
himself. should, therefore, -put opportunity 
his way and guard him against the compe- 
tition seeing persons, where such compe- 
tition would, because his handicap, drive 
him beneath the line self-support. 
Massachusetts has already embarked upon 
wise method assisting its blind. has of- 
fered commercial opportunity through the de- 
velopment shops for the making brooms. 
basketry, mops, rugs, and other articles. The 
results obtained fully justify the undertaking. 
The greatest need which the commission for 
the Blind has met carrying out its enter- 
prises has been that some auxiliary fund 
with which aid the least able the blind 
who are its employ. Such fund properly 
limited and carefully applied can used 
assist the blind without discouraging their de- 
sire work for their own living, and 
the opinion this commssion the only method 
through which aid can given the gov- 
ernment this group persons without 
pauperization the social sense that term. 
Your commission recommends, therefore, that 
for the Blind 
provision made for annual appropria- 
tion expended through the Department 
Education its Division the Blind 
auxiliary. fund for aid such blind per- 
sons the judgment that department 
are need some additional relief their 
work, whether the shops established 
the department, elsewhere under the de- 
partment’s general supervision. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Hayes, 

Director, Division the Blind, Department 
Education. 
Commissioner Public Welfare. 
Supervisor Administration. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 
Doing National Work for the Blind 
Are You Doing All You Can Support It? 
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Acknowledgment 


The Evergreen. Review. made its initial ap- 
pearance last month and the reception accorded 
was gratifying that wish express 
our appreciation the men, staff, workers for 
the blind throughout the country, and the press 
for the hearty reception extended the Review. 
said our first issue, expect “to pub- 
lish matter general interest appertaining 
all the activities the Institute”, particularly 
brief accounts the students they leave the 
school. our first number told Pvt. 
John Benson was the originator and 
maker the “Braille Map” Evergreen, which 
‘we wished use soon possible among 
the illustrations the school. complete file 
the Review will show pictorially every phase 
the work the men the Institute. 
this issue give sketches Sergeant Zim- 
merman and Private Willian. 


Committee Direction 


The Committee Direction the Red Cross 
institute for the Blind composed five mem- 
bers, each appointed the General Manager 
the American Red Cross. The following 
gentlemen compose the committee: 

Mr. Fardwell, Director Military 
Relief the American Red Cross, Washington, 
C., the Chairmat: the Committee. 
has had great deal with various insti- 
tutions and business organizations and brings 
wide experience such maters the 
Committee. 

James Bordley, the Baltimore member 
the Comnuttee, was, during the war, Lieut. 
Colonel the staff the Surgeon General, 
and was directed prepare and present plan 
for the re-education the blind soldiers. 
was the Surgeon General’s representative 
General Hospital No. which the blind sol- 
diers were sent, and Director the Red Cross 
Institute for the Blind, which was established 
March, 1918, supplement the work the 
army. continued this capacity until 


the military authorities withdrew 
American Red Cross took over the management 
the school May, 1919, which time, 
Lieut, Colonel Bordley returned civilian life. 


Dr. George Schweinitz, Philadelphia, 
Professor Ophthalmology, University 
Pennsylvania, was also Lieut. Colonel the 
staff the Surgeon General’s office. When the 
Red Cross Institute for the Blind was organized 
June, 1919, Dr. Schweinitz was asked 
serve member the Committee Direc- 
Dr. ‘Schweinitz’s long service the 
Board Managers the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Blind gives him first hand 
knowledge educational matters connected with 
the 


Mr. Walter Holmes, New York City, 
the Founder and Manager the Matilda Zeig- 
ler Magazine, the publication which has been 
sent free expense blind readers throughout 
the United States and Canada since 1907 
result the generosity Mrs. Matilda Zeigler. 
Mr. Holmes through his editorship this publi- 
cation has probably been touch with larger 
number blind individuals than any other 
worker for the blind the United States. This 
experience gives him intimate acquaintance 
with all matters pertaining the blind. 


Mr. Migel, New York, known 
workers for the blind throughout the English 
speaking world, because his generous assist- 
ance financing the Uniform Type Commission 
for the Blind which rendered such valuable 
service solving the “Type Question” the 
United States. the present time, Mr. Migel 
Chairman the New York State Commission 
for the Blind, and well knows the difficulties 
confronting the blind when seeking employment. 


Mr. Wallace, the Director the Insti- 
tute, ex-officio member the 
For eleven years Mr. Wallace was member 
the Faculty Purdue University, Lafayette. 
Indiana. For number years was head 
the Department Railway and Industrial 
agement. For some time, Mr. Wallace was 
Assistant General Manager the 
Chain and Manufacturing Company Indian- 
apolis, which position left come the 
Red Cross Institute for the Blind. 


From the foregoing, will seen that the 
members the Committee Direction have 
thorough knowledge matters pertaining 
the blind, and are thus admirably qualified 
serve Committee Direction for the 
Red Cross Institute for the Blind 
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Public Speaking Contest 


Red Cross Institute for the Blind 


the gymnasium, which 
decorated; before large audience; and with 
former Governor Phillips Lee Goldsborough, 
Judge Morris Soper, Chief Judge the 
Supreme Bench, and Doctor John French, 
the Johns Hopkins University, judges, the 
first public speaking contest among the students 
was held and won Jerry O’Connor, Can- 
tigny veteran. His speech was the subject, 
“The Duty the Blind Soldier the Blind 
Civilian.” The judges gave honorable mention 


Robert Cole, who had, his subject, 


green.” 


The speech the winner follows full: 


THE DUTY THE BLIND SOLDIER 
THE BLIND CIVILIAN. 


all the disadvantages under which may 
live, blindness probably the most unique. 
The person with sight can not thoroughly under- 
stand the person without sight. The blind man 
lives different world, does things differently, 
feels differently, sees differently. Unlike the 
cripple, cannot secure artificial apparatus 
that will perform the slightest degree the func- 
tions the lost organ. and least seventy 
thousand other blind persons this country 
stand themselves, immense brotherhood. 


For more than hundred years persons with 
sight have devoted their lives the welfare 
this great number. Schools for the blind, Work- 
shops, State Commissions and Associations have 
capably justified their existence. But the wel- 
fare the blind lies fundamentally their 
own nands. The blind must lead the blind, and 
the blind soldier must lead the blind civilian. 


The blind soldier, sure, better than 
the blind civilian. Many blind civilians are 
more capable, better educated and more experi- 
enced blindness than any us. But circum- 
over which, the way, have con- 
trol, have placed the two hundred odd blind 
soldiers position apart from that our 
seventy thousand blind brothers. About the 
blind soldier the spirit war, the battle- 
front, France. have the mud the 
trenches upon our feet, gold chevrons upon our 
sleeves, and the scars War upon our faces. 
Whether deserve not, people stare 
us, send gifts, invite their homes, give 
sympathy. Such circumstances place the 
blind soldier position where, when 
speaks, can heard. Consequently, the 
conditions the blind can improved, the 
blind soldier should speak—and heard. 


Two sets conditions exist which must 
improved. the first place, been the 
the public look upon the blind man 
incapable, sensitive, and helpless. The schools 
for the blind are still called many persons, 
“Blind Asylums.” recently heard the head 
S.ate Health Department refer such 
way the institution his own State. Fur- 
thermore, there are laws upon the statute books 
some States permitting the blind crippled 
man ask for alms, while forbidding vagrancy 
the part all others. 


Then too, the work open many blind men 
unspiring, poorly paid type. com- 
plaint however, not against such work, but 
against the prevailing opinion that the blind 
man can little else. sure, the past 
few years this prejudice has been waning, but 
the attack public prejudice only local and 
very unsystematic. the eyes the world the 
blind man still stands helpless and incapable. 


This fact brings second set unsatis- 
factory conditions, namely, that educational op- 
portunities for person who becomes blind 
adult life are extremely limited. Mr. Best 
his recent book the subject the blind, after 
discussing the limited educational facilities 
the adult blind, writes, “The question larger 
provisions for the adult blind has received con- 
sideration. But when attempt more 
has been made, has been piecemeal, were. 
and limited either scope 


other words, some central agency, 
order widen and intensify local efforts 
each state until the adult blind all over the 
country may secure adeguate training for 


some occupation that will enable them make 
independent living. 


remedy these two conditions, the blind 
this institution being trained work which 
not the typical blind man’s work but rather 
more pleasant and profitable. making 
great success his work will create new 
public opinion and open the eyes employers 
the possibilities blind labor. will there- 
blaze the way for hundreds blind men who 
yearn follow him. His first duty then 
succeed, and make the public realize that other 
blind men can likewise succeed. 


Secondly, and finally, the blind soldier should 
insist that this institution, others like it, 
should open the blind civilian. can- 
not indifferently say, “Am 
keeper?” The responsibility rests upon us. For 


this institution closes and others are estab- 
lished and the blind civilian still must tread 
his old path disappointed and hopeless, some 
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one blame. This blame primarily should 
rest upon the blind soldier, for accepted 
gifts and bore them away without raising his 
voice behalf thousands his less for- 
tunate blind 


Mr. Cole, his speech, compared the work 
many blind civilians, chiefly those who had 
become blind adult life, with the work the 
blind soldier. The soldier, this Institution, 
getting, first, very thorough preparatory 
training the way English composition, 
business correspondence, typewriting, Braille 
and mathematics, after which may trained 
the vocation his choice, agriculture, vulcan- 
izing, auto mechanics, salesmanship, dictaphone 
operating, store management, and the 
surance, said, was his own choice voca- 
tion, and had chosen because considered 
one the highest callings. The graduates 
this Institution were working industriously 
and would succeed the field business, but 
they wanted meet their acquaintances 
equal footing. The blind soldier wants 
pity nor sympathy; asks for nothing but 
square deal. 

Raymond Pyle brought out the fact that 
capital which was the subject his speech, does 
not necessarily consist money, but rather 
sound character. person industry, integrity 
and honor more likely succeed than one 
who possesses wealth, but who lacks these quali- 
ties. 

The speaker cited several per- 
sons who had succeeded not through wealth, 
but through honesty and good sense. 

“There was son rich man”, Mr. Pyle 
mentioned, “who was dressed like grass- 
hopper. wore eye glass, that could 
not see through, shoes that could not walk 
in, and trousers that could not sit down in. 
carried gold headed cane that had more 
than had his head. Wealth was 
very little use this person.” 

This speech was full humor, sparkling 
many places with wit and gentle satire. 


Jesse Whaley’s speech was provacative 
curiosity, “Will you continue pay?” The 
speaker satisfied the curiosity the audience 
beginning with statement that are all being 
cheated woolen manufacturers. The woolen 
game begins with the rag picker who goes 
around the back door and asks for rags. 
suits many persons sitting before him, the 
speaker said, were made rags. 


These rags through process known 
carbonizing. The result called “shoddy,” 
and most suits are made this material, 
very little being wool. 


Mr. Gilbert was prevented from participating 
the contest because the fact that had 
been appointed manager Victory Store No. 
Perryville, store being supervised the 
Red Cross Institute for the Blind. 

Mr. Wallace, who acted presiding 
officer the contest, mentioned that Mr. Gilbert 
was presenting some pretty sound arguments 
answer his question, because was actu- 
ally out business and succeeding it. 

Roy Chapman, Colorado, talked about his 
native state. said Colorado was populated 
very beautiful State consisting almost entirely 
mountains, Pike’s Peak being the largest peak 
the State. The resources the State are 
many, there being mines gold and silver, and 
lately coal mines have been developed, forming 
industry even greater than the gold and 
silver industry. Farming assisted irriga- 
tion, the rainfall being but valleys being 
very fertile. The farm products are sugar beets, 
fruits, white potatoes, oats and the dairy pro- 
ducts. Cattle and sheep are raised extensively. 

The climate the State very healthful. 
Persons suffering from Tubercular and 
tic troubles derive greater benefit this 
than The speaker ended in- 
viting any one who wants live beautiful, 
wealthy and healthful country come his 
home State, Colorado. 
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“The Yellow Peril” was the subject the 
speech Eugene the people the west 
are face face with embryonic invasion 
the part the Japanese. The misunderstanding 
between the white and yellow races the west 
very great, leading hard feeling and jeal- 
ousies. Government, the speaker thought, 
should take more positive attitude towards the 


Japanese, for the west being considered the 
“Home the Brave and the Land the Jap.” 

“The Ideal Newspaper,” about which George 
talked, one that represents whole- 
some news, not scandals, murders, thefts. 


authority every statement makes, 
presenting views which are not supported 
facts. Its advertisements are carefully examined 
that the public protected from 
should written the English language, 
containing patriotic statements the Govern- 
ment, and should protect the Constitution and 
traditions the people. 

The music, furnished the Institute Orches- 
tra and Quartet, received almost much com- 
mendation the speakers themselves. Many 
persons considered that the whole affair brought 
vast credit upon the Institution and the work 
being done here. 


Who Among Our Buddies 


HARRY WILLIAN 


Harry* and Mabel Willian. 


Harry Willian, one the early arrivals 
Evergreen, was born 1892 Buffalo, 
Kentucky. After graduating the East Lynn 
College his home town, attended the 
State University for one year. For several years 


blind 


after this traveled for stove manufacturing 
concern St. Louis, and later sold insurance 
and near Louisville, Kentucky. 

Willian entered the army September, 1917, 
and commenced his training Camp Taylor, 
Kentucky. Eight months later his sight began 
fail and after unsuccessful operation the 
Camp Hospital, became totally blind. July, 
1918, came Evergreen and soon manifested 
desire give his attention studying insur- 
ance. that time, provision had been made 
whereby relatives the blind soldiers who had 
come “General Hospital No. 7”, was 
then known, could live the institution. 
the fall 1918, the Red Cross Institute for the 
Blind opened house Baltimore for the rela- 
tives the men, and Willian’s sister, Miss 
Mabel Willian, was one the first come 
Baltimore study with her brother. Arrange- 
ments were made for her enter one the 
largest insurance offices the city, and May, 
1919, Harry and Mabel Willian became official- 
connected with the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company New Jersey, making their 
headquarters Baltimore. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Willian does not enjoy 
the best health, and frequently obliged 
inactive. During the summer, they returned 
their home for prolonged vacation. Since 
leaving the Red Cross Institute for the Blind 
they have had little more than four months 
actual work, but during this period they have 
written approximately $100,000 worth insur- 
ance, which most creditable 
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WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN 


William Zimmerman* 


One the first men come Evergreen 
and one the first established ex- 
cellent position the result his work and 
training Evergreen William Zimmer- 
man. Few students the school have been 
long and intimately connected with the in- 
stitution, and none holds higher place the 


respect and affection those charge the 
work the Red Cross Institute for the Blind. 

Sgt. Zimmerman was born Missouri, August 
22, 1884, but removed when very young with his 
parents Texas. began his school 
work, which was interrupted the removal 
his parents California. While the latter 
State, completed his grammar school educa- 
tion, and had few years’ work high school. 
did not finish high school, however, but went 
work with railroad company. This work 
brought him contact with the earthquake 
San Francisco 1906, and provided experi- 
ence which well remembers. 

Four years later, Zimmerman joined the army. 
was soon sent the Philippine Islands, 
where “soldiered” for five years. Interest- 
ing experiences were store for him here also, 


including the big Manila fire and the eruption 
Leaving the Tropics late 1915, 
returned with his unit the United 
was stationed California until Poncho 
Villa raided the town Columbus, New Mex- 
ico, and then with other soldiers was sent 
Columbus. After year Columbus, 
Camp Furlong, was sent Fort Bliss, Texas. 
His stay here was short, however, received 
orders few days report New York 
Arsenal. was not long until found himself 
with the American troops France. 
Zimmerman was stationed with the ordnance 
department the army, and November, 1917, 
while was driving automobile carrying 
munitions the front received severe in- 
juries. The machine skidded, turning over and 
pinning Zimmerman underneath. received 
number fractured bones and internal in- 
juries. hemorrhage the optic arteries re- 
sulted, and total blindness developed. 
Zimmerman’s experience with blind 
before the war was very limited. fact, 
had seen them only street corners begging 
selling shoe strings, and registered 
early and vehement protest against this mode 
earning living. Early 1918, was sent 
the United States, and not long afterward 
was sent Evergreen. Here with the help 
the directors and teachers, all possible methods 
earning livelihood were considered. The 
possibility becoming masseur was suggested 
among others, and, after having talk with 
good masseur, Zimmerman decided take 
the work. thorough course Evergreen 
was arranged, and the further went into the 
subject the better liked it. make long 
story short, received diploma June, 1919, 
and shortly afterward was appointed Recon- 
struction Aid the Government. Through his 
work Fort McHenry, has helped many 
wounded soldier back health and usefulness, 
and still hard the same task. 
Sgt. Zimmerman was married Miss Mary 
Duffy, Baltimore, November 10, 1919. 
Whatever has accomplished hopes 
accomplish, attributes his philosophy 
always looking the bright side matters. 
There may cloud dark and thick that 
hasn’t silver lining, but far Zimmerman 
has failed find any clouds this nature, and 
expert masseur can’t straighten the crinkles 
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Victory No. Perryville, Md. 


Can blind man suc- 
ceed business? This 
the subject many 
discussion among inter- 
ested workers 
blind. 


being answered Perry- 


Meanwhile, 


ville, Maryland. Harvey 
Soissons, opened the shop 
Saturday, December 
1919. heavy snowfall 
greeted him; did about 
two hundred persons who 
left behind $157 and took 
merchandise and hand- 


some souvenir home. 


The store 
Victory 


Shop No. located 


working and thoroughly reliable people who 
will make good whatever the difficulties. The 
industry shows making use Braille 
very inspiring. has Brailled practically 
every shelf his stock and constantly goes over 
note the goods needs order. 

While the store built facilitate the finding 


the Red Cross Institute 
for the Blind, has about 
twice the stock, fairly 
complete line tobacco, 
candy, stationery and toi- 
let articles. During the 
holiday, 
and notions were handled 
and sold and found 
ready market. 

The line very com- 
plete one for blind man 
Mr. Gilbert 
took care the tobacco 


operate. 


and candy section dur- 
ing the early rush, and 
his competent wife sold 
the other articles. Mr. 
Gilbert 


persistent, 


and wife 
hard- 


articles readily means their alphabetical 
arrangement bins, lockers and certain 
shelves, indicative what can done 
retail selling various lines. There are 
two things necessary—a store with some special 
fixtures, and man with determination suc- 


ceed. 
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